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ject matter to two similar Oroups, and 


* * ’ 
. | measuring results. The prin ipal, and 
a HT allSOn | r nh ‘ S most objective, device for measuring 
results was new typed tests, and the 


preparation of the tests was the first 


1 | s 
. . step in the experiment. 
| 1}\ nT Il | Two tests were prepared. One was 
multiple-choice test of 125 items, 


16 


each with tive alternatives. The first 


lOO items were designed to measure 


pites, 47 to the Owenites, and four to 


. . 1 
pupils: knowledge of facts. Forty 
nine of them pertained to the Rap 


J. 8. Shannon 


loth. The remaining 25 items were 
designed to measure pupils historical 


judgment, or their ability to use his 


indiana State Teachers College torical Lats 


Jerre Haute, Indiana 


The ludiana (Jeneral Assembly ol 
}Q59 established the New Hlarmony 


\iemorial! created a Commission to 
administer il, and provided a one 
mill tax lor lour vears to tinance it. 
The General Assembly established 
the Memorial primarily as an educa 
tional project, and authorized the en 
listment ol Indiana s highe: institu 
tions of learning. Ross F. Lox kridge 
was appointed Director of the New 
Harmony Nlemorial Commission, and 
the educational aspect ol his work 
consisted largely ol his Oiving site 
recitals at New Harmony to school 


groups about the history of the Rap 


‘NTany people assisted or co Oper 
ated in making — this experiment. 
Those who deserve acknowledgment 
most are toss F. Lox kridge and Mleri 
bah Clark. for conducting sile rect 
tals and teaching classes, Wilma 
Jane Shannon, for clerical assistance. 
and Orvel mn Strong. lor making sta 
tistical calculations. To all these, and 
the numerous other teachers and pu 
pils who co operated, the writer is 
deeply sratetul. 

The editor should nol be accused 
of using his position ol editor as a 
means tor publishing his own writ 
ings. The Teachers College Journal 
exists parily lor the purpose o| pub 
lishing productions lrom the Div: 
sion ol Kesearch, of which the edi 
tor was director belore he was made 
editor. He contributed lrequently lo 
The Journal belore he became edi 
lor and sees no csood reason why he 
should) cease. 
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All the second test was designed 
to measure pupils use of tacts. The 
test consisted of 50 statements, and 


alter each were spaces in which the 

pite and Owenite communal settle , 
. pupils could check whether they 
ments there and their influence on ; . ; 
agreed with it. disagreed with it. or 
later life in Indiana and in America , “> 
in were uncertain. [The 30. statements 

al large. he site recitals consisted >= —_ 
consisted of 25 pairs ol contlicting 
ol impressive and dramatic lectures , , 
statements, listed in a chance ar 

by Ne. bc kridge on the sites where 4. 
| / rangement as a result ol shulfling, 
histor, Was made. Indiana State ‘ 
and thereby provided a measure of 


Teachers ( ollege’'s part in the project 


each pupil s consistenc v. Some of the 
statements in the consistency test 
covered items found in the multiple 
choice test. 

Although the chief difference be 


tween the tests was their lorm. two 


separate purposes were sought by 
them. [The first 100 items of the mul 


liple- hoice test were designed to mea- 


consisted of comparing the value ol 
site recitals with that of more con- 


ventional modes of tear hing history. 
Preparing the Tests 


Cjrossly considered, the proc edure 
ol expernunent consisted ol oiving site 


recitals to two groups ol senior high 





school pupils, tear hing the same sub- 








sure factual learnings; the last 25 
items of it, and all those of the other 
test, were designed to measure pupils 
ability to use historical tacts. In pre 
paring the non-factual items, there 
lore, partic ular attention was given to 
measuring pupils’ attainment of ob 
jectives tor the study ot history which 
are propounded by reputable author 
ities.~ 

Since Ross F. Lockridge, Director 


of the New Harmony Nlemorial Com 
mission, had extensively 
New 


prominent 


written 


about I larmony and Was to 


have a part in the ex- 
° | ° one | 

periment tater, his writings became 

the basis for facts used in the first 


100 the The 


answers the non-tactual test items 


items ol test. correct 
were matters olf opinion. In order to 


the 


them, therelore. a jury of experts was 


determine correct answers to 
used. 

After the tests were mimeographed. 
the 73 non-tactual items were sub- 
the 
Social Studies Department of Indi- 
ana State Teachers College.’ Also. 


the professors were given sufficient 


mitted to the six members ol 


writings of Lockridge’s to provide a 
factual basis for their judgments. 
Their opinions, supplemented by the 
writers, determined the correct alter- 
natives tor the non-factual multiple- 
choice items and determined whether 
the statements of the consistency test 
were ones with which a high-school 
pupil should agree or disagree. In 
only six items of each type were the 
decisions based on so few as four of 
the seven judges’ opinions. Usually 
the majority was heavier, olten be- 
ing unanimous. On one ol the multi- 
ple-choic e items. and on six ol the 
the test, the 


judges disagreed to such extent that 


statements in other 


the items were disregarded later in 


“Iwo authorities were consulted: 
Robert Earl Swindler, Social Studies 
Instruction in the Secondary Schools, 
(Prentice-Hall, 1933): Edgar Bruce 
Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies, 
(1D. C. Heath, 1937). 

>This croup included Dr. Clement 
T. Malan, who a few weeks later was 
elected State Superintendent of Pub 


lic Instruction of Indiana. 


2 


responses.” Thus the 
to Od 


scoring pupils 


judgment test was reduced 
items. 
Equalizing the Experimental Groups 
The pupils in senior-high-school 
social-studies classes of the Labora 
tory Schoci ol Indiana State Teach 
ers College were the subjects in the 
experiment These were divided into 
four groups as nearly equal in age, 
intelli 


gence as possible. When a pupil in 


sex, orade, placement, and 
one group could not be matched with 
others in the three other Groups at 
cording to all criteria of classiltica 
tion, sex or orade placement were 
sacrificed belore intelligence. There 
lore, alter some dozen pupils were 
dropped because of their absence 
from school during any part ol the 
the pupils whose test 
the 


data of th experiment lormed GOrOuDS 


experiment, 
scores were used in statistical 
with remarkably similar average IQ's. 
The details of the number ol pupils 
in the oroups and their intelligence. 


are shown in lable I. 


TABLE | 
COMPOSITION OF THE PUPIL 

GROUPS | 
Number ol Vlean 








(sroups 


Pupils IC's 

| 
IQ's above 110 lI 116.55 
IQ's below 90 } 71.42 
(d's of 90 to 110) 17 101.41 
Total 32 103.06 

II 
I's above 110 0 117.22 
Q's below 90 1 81.79 
O's of Ito 110 16 101.56 
Total 20 103.69 

i 
IQ's above 110 10 118.70 
IQ's below 90 6 80.83 
ls of 90 to 110) 16 102.81 
otal 32 103.00 

IV 
I's above 110 7 116.71 
O's below 90 83.73 
Is of V0to 110 18 102.07 
Total 29 103.72 
(Juite es satistactory results were 


possible with regard to the ages ol 


‘In all instances ex ept the six the 


majority Gpinions ol the jury were 


consistent That is, they agreed with 
19 statements and disagreed with 
their 19 opposite or companion state 
19 pairs of opposing 


ments. | hie se 


‘tatemenut;s were used later in the ex 


periment lo gage pupils consistency. 


the pupils in the four groups. Wii 
age at their last birthdays as the Cr 
terion of pupils’ ages, the median ag 
lor the pupils in each group was six 
teen. Almost as satislactory resuli 
were obtained in maintaining a bal 
ance between the sexes. Csroups 
and Ill, which are compared in th, 
statistical data ol this report, had th, 
same number ol pupils, but One mop 
bhov and one less irl in Csroup 
than in (j;roup HI. Exactly the Sam: 
is true with Groups Il and IV, whid 


likewise «are compared in the Statis 


—_ 


tical data olf this report. The leas 
satistactor, phase of the Croupin 
was in respect to grade placemen 
(sroup IV) had slightly more upper 
classmen than (sroup Il, and (crow 
HI considerably more than Csroup | 
Instructing the Four (sroups 

On October 15, 1941, Csroup | 
was taken to New Harmony lor | 
site recital by Ross F. Lo kridge, an 
on the same day (croup Hl was in 
structed on the same subject matte 
in the | _aboratory School by Mer 
bah Clark, teacher of social studie 
in the | aboratory School and pres 
dent of the Indiana Council of §; 
cial Studies. On October 16, Grou 
| was taken to New Harmony lor 
Miss Clark, 
Group IV was instructed in the Lal 
oratory School by Mr. Lockridg 
Thus. Miss Clark instructed Grou 
| by the site-recital method at Ne 


and (sroup Il by mor 


site recital by whi 


Harmony 
conventional proc edures at home, an 
Vir. Loe kridge used the site recil 
with Csroup Il at New Harmony an 
more conventional procedures wil 
(sroup IV in the Laboratory Scho 
Therefore. comparisons for results | 
the experiment are between ( srou 
| and Ill and between Csroups II an 
IV. The duration of instruction wit 
all GCroups Was the same—three how 
and ten minutes. Neither Miss Cla 
nor Nir. | uckridge saw the tests be 
lore meeting their groups on Oct 
ber 15. 


Both 


whatever teaching procedures the 


teachers were tree to w 
wished with their groups in the Lal 
oratory School. All pupils in tho: 
groups were provided at the begi 


ning of the teaching period with «oi 
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ol Histori: New Harmony. a four 
thousand word history of New Har- 
monv prepared by the writer.” Miss 
Clark and Mr. Los kridge, who re 
ceived copies of this brochure in ad- 
vance, were told that it contained all 
the information about New Harmony 
needed by a pupil to pass the tests. 

Although the Iwo teachers used 
rather ditlerent proce edures with their 
classes in the | aboratory School, the 
pupils: interest in both classes was 
vood. Mr. Lo kridge lectured much. 
ae the Lrochures little. used a map 
of Indiana some, and directed pupils’ 
glossary ol proper 
names Nliss 


Clark lectured some, used the bro 


attention to a 


used in his lectures. 


chures some, showed lantern slides of 


buildings. objects, and personages of 


New Harmony. and used maps ol 
Indiana ard of New Harmony. The 
instruction in both OTOUPS Was in 


three consecutive forenoon class per 
iods. wit! five-minute intermissions. 
ond the first afternoon class period. 

New talked 


about by the two groups which went 


Harmony was not 
to New Harmony while driving to 
and from the plac e in a large bus. 
Thereby the two groups taught by 
site recitals had the same number of 
the two 


minutes olf instruction as 


which remained at home. 


Just as the proc edures tollowed by 


Miss Clark and Mr. Lo kridge in the 
School did 


they in their site recitals. The in 


| aboratory dillered, so 
terest was sood with both. Mr. Lock 
ridge made no use olf the olossaries 
of proper names, while Miss Clark 
did. The pupils were given no instruc 
but 


most of those in the Lo kridge croup 


tions concerning note taking. 
and all those in the Clark group took 
notes, and some of Miss Clark's pu 
pils reviewed their notes alter the site 
recital ended but before taking the 
test. 


"This 


| oc kridee 


largely a revision. ol 


The New 


Movemeni. and Was made to cover 


\ as 


Harmony 


all factua! items in the test and omit 
anvthing not needed for the test. Ad 
ditions to | ox kridge's earlier bro 
chure were trom his other writings, 
so the bro hures in the hands of the 
laboratory School pupils were large- 


ly | oc kridge S. 
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The two instructors followed their 
individual proce edures during the site 
recitals. Mr. |_ockridge lectured with 
out notes, while Miss Clark followed 
notes rather closely. Mr. Lockridge 


Mave 


_ 


a lew long lectures. one as long 
as an hovr and 18 minutes, and di 
rected tours between lectures, while 
Miss Clark had several short lectures. 
with none longer than 34 minutes. 
and directed tours between lectures. 
The writer was present throughout 
both site recitals and checked items 
ol the factual test as they were COV 
ered in the recitals. When he 


that Me. |_ockridge was leaving oul 


SAW 


an item, he asked a question which 
caused) Nir. |_ockridge to cover it. 
Miss Clark. however. prelerred that 
the writer wait until her recital ended 
and then supplement by a lecture of 
his own with the points she had 
omitted. 
Administering the Tests 

Since the mimeographed test con- 
tained several words which the in 
vestigator suspected might be outside 
of the vocabularies of the high-s« hool 
pupils. he and the head of the Eng 
lish lepartment of the Laboratory 
School prepared lists of words about 
which they were suspicious and made 
such words the subjects of drill in 
the pupils regular English classes a 
few davs before the experiment. The 
pupils never suspected at the time 
that 


lwweeen their word study and the ex 


there was anv connection he 


periment. As a further precaution 
against any pupil s failure on a test 
item because of his lack of under 
standing o! the item. all groups were 
supervised during the tests and ea h 
pupil's lesitimate questions answered 


individually. 


Lhe pupils did not know when 


that 


would be a test. The first-day groups 


the experiment — started there 
began to suspect it, however. by the 
middle of the day. The second-day 
groups learned it from the first-day 
pupils. They were told. therefore, that 
the tests would not effect their school 
marks but that they should do their 
best neveriheless. 

ach group was tested immediately 
alter heing instructed, the two home 
groups in. their classrooms, and ‘the 
two groups at New Harmony in the 
high-s« hool building there. Glossaries 
and brochures were collected before 
the tests hegan. The test in each 
Goroup Was introduced by a short ex- 
planation of purposes and procedures. 
The mult: ple-choice test was given 
lirst. and as pupils finished it and 
handed in their papers they were 
oiven the shorter test. The examina- 
tions were well supervised. and each 
pupil was allowed time to finish. 

The test results on their first tak 
ing showed immediate learnings. The 
same tests were given to all groups 
at once seven weeks later to see how 
much had been retained, for by that 
time all pupils probably had forgot 
about all they ever would. The Lab 
School had 


asked to avoid consideration of New 


oratory teachers been 
Harmony in the meantime. The sec- 
ond OIVING of the test caught all pu 
pils by complete surprise. 
Results of Factual Tests 

A) summary of the results of the 
factual test as a whole. on both the 
lirst and second testings, is shown in 


Table I 


tinguish between pupils of superior 


The data in the table dis- 


intelligenc e, normal intelligence. and 


interior intelligence. Also, they are 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF TESTS ON FACTUAL ITEMS _ 


Mean Scores by (sroups 


Pupils Compared , 1] 

l-irst testing 
IQ's above 110 71.03 78.10 - 0.47 
I's below 90 46.23 72.17 -25.92 
O's of OO to 110 Ob.11 74.50 -15.39 
Total 62.88 73.19 -12.31 

Second testing 
I's above 110 61.09 64.70 - 35¢ 
IQ's below 90 49.73. 38.35 -17 38 
O's of Oto 110 32.71 50.81 - 4.1 
Total 54.09 39.56 - 5.4 


Diff. Chances I] IV 


Diff. Chances 


SO 71.89 78.29 -6.40 QO 
100 93.23 64.30 -9.25 S49 
OO 69.44 71.27 -1.83 70 
100 08.24 72.03 -3.79 QO| 
SO 06.78 61.29 45.49 89 
100 17.23 30.00 -2.75 64 
SO 62.31 58.78 3.53 SO 
S7 61.62 38.17 3.45 S4 

















arranged in columns in such manner 
comparisons between 
(the two Clark 
groups) and Groups Il and IV (the 
After 


are columns 


as to make 
Groups | and Ill 
two Lockridge groups) easy. 


each pair ol groups 


showing the difference between each 


oair of comparable means and _ the 


number of chances in one hundred 
that the difference between the true 
means is greater than zero. The dit 
ferences are written with minus signs 
when they favor a classroom group 
and without minus signs when they 
favor a site-recital group. 

Only, a few of the differences be 
tween comparable means shown in 
Table Il had complete statistical sig 
nificance. The chances in one hun 
dred that the difference between the 
true means were goreater than zero 
are high enough in general. however. 
to warran’ the following conclusions 
concerning the learnings by the var 
ious groups as revealed by the tac- 
tual test as a whole. 

1. On the first testing the home 
qroups did better in every comparison 
than the site-recital groups. 

2. In both testings. and with both 
teachers, the pupils of subnormal in 
tolligence in the reqular classroom 
qroups excelled their peers in the site 
recital qrceups more than the pupils of 
normal or superior intelligence in 
classroom qroups excelled theirs in 
site-recital groups. 

3. As should have been expected, 
in light of known laws of education 
al psychology. the mean scores on the 
second testing were lower for all cor 
responding groups than those on the 
first testing. 

i. The the 


groups over the site-recital groups was 


superiority of home 
less, provortionally, in all cases on 
the second testing than on the first. 
In other words, the site-recital groups 
the they 


learned than the home groups, even 


remembered _ better facts 


if they dia not learn so many. In fact. 
Mr. 


(with exception of those of lowest 


Lockridge’s site-recital group 
mentality) made better scores on the 
second testing than his home group. 
Furthermore, his  site-recital group 
did better on the second testing than 


any other group. 


4 


This fourth conclusion may he the 
most significant one drawn trom the 
factual test. The site-recital pupils 
better retention of facts may be due 
to a greaier impressiveness ol thei: 
experienCes. Again, it may be that the 
pupils who went to New Harmony 
became interested more than those 
who staved home. and therefore talk 
ed their experiences over with thei 
parents and triends, or reviewed them 
mentally, more than the other pupils 
kept their learnings 


and thereby 


fresher. 
>. Mr. hockridge proved more suc 
cessful at qiving sile recitals than 
Miss Clark, and Miss Clark proved 
more successful in classroom proce 
dure than Mr. Lockridge. Fach teach 
er excelled at his specialty. 

6. As should have been expected, 
the pupils with supertor intelligence 
excelled those of normal intelligence. 


the excelled the 


subnormal, as a rule. 


and normal ones 

The conclusion just stated suggests 
the need for showing the correlation 
between intelligence and achieve 


the factual test. Table II 


does this. The coefficients of correla 


ment on 


tion shown in the table are as high 


as normally tound between intelli 


cence and achievement of high school 
pupils except for Group III." 

In general, the pupils in each group 
ranked about the same on the first 
testing as on the second. The coeffi 
cients of correlation between the rank 
order of pupils on the two testings 
were .92, .83, .89, and .82. respective 


ly. for Groups [. I. HE, and IV. 


"Leonard V. Koos and others, Ad 
ministerine: the Secondary School, 
(American Book Company, 1940), p. 
259. 

The ccelficients of correlation for 
Csroup Il] were intluenced largely by 


bovs. One, with an IQ 


Iwo erratic 
of 109, made only 


test the first time and 9 the second. 


on the factual 


Each tine. however, he did reason 
ably well on the judgment test. The 
other boy was shown by the records 
ol the Laboratory School to have an 
IQ) of only 
all instances were exe eptionally high. 
He made 90 and 82 on the factual 


test and 34.3 and 33 on the judgment 


79. Lut his test scores in 


test. Since the intelligence data ol 


this investigation were hased on 


Considerable signiticance attach, 
to which items of the factual te 


were missed most lrequently an 


which least lrequently by the Varig 


\s was stated earlier. 19 , 


TABLE TH 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRE]: 
TION BETWEEN 1Q'S AND 
FACTUAL TEST SCORES 


Groups. 


( irOuDpS —— Se ond 
esting l esting 
| OD 49 
I] 9 AZ 
i O5 23 
i’ 1 0 


the 100 factual items pertained to | 
Rappites and 47 to the Owenit 
Since the remains trom the Rapp: 


New 


largely material. whereas those ro 


settlement al Harmonv 


a 


the ( Iwenites are largely ( ultur, 


there is no reason why a group 
high-school pupils should be ex pect 
to learn any more about the Owe: 
ites by studying them at the site 


their abode than elsewhere. I iS re 


sonable. Lowever. to expect them | 


learn more about the Rappites at th 
place. That) such suppositions we 
partly borne out in fact is proved | 
lable IV. 

Table 1VU shows that in the fir 
testing the Groups which remained 


home (Ili and I\) did considera! 


better on the ()wenite items th, 


their comparable site-recital grou 


(l and I) 


wide dillerences between the grou 


but thal there were pf 


in regard to the Rappite items. | 
wide differences between the orou 
on the Owenite items had large 
laded by the time of the second te 
group tests, there was reason to} 
lieve this Loy's recorded IC) was | 
the 


laboratory 


investiga 


Si hoo 


rPOnMeCOUS. lherefore. 
requested the 
clinical psychologist to give the b 
an individual test. She did, and s 
mitted the lollowing report: ‘| 
reaches ceiling on the Binet. torm 
He has ne lailures on Superior Ad 
Hl. His 10) computed on this basis 
) 


than 


2 but is probably actually hig! 


that. Thus, with the. ot 
known coenius in the whole expe 
ment classified as subnormal. it 
obvious that (sroup Hl was impr 
erly constituted and that its test 1 
dians are nol lairly comparable W 


the other: 
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ABLE IV 


1 
\WERAGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN EACH 
THE RAPPITE FACTUAL TEST ITEMS AND 
FEST TENS 


FACTUAI 


Types ol ( roup 
ltems 
First testing 
Rappite 2 67 
()wenite 14.08 
Se ond festing 
Rappite [1.54 
()wenite 7 79 


however: the home VFOUPs had lor 
more about the CJIwenite items 
than they had 


more 


sol 


. the interim 
during the inte 


boul thie Rappite items, and 


than the ej le-re ital OrOUps Lad abou! 
‘ 
either the iKappile or O)wenite items. 


The heaviesl single loss Was with 


( OUP lb oon the CQwenite items. ue 


Vable I\ shov Nir. | c>< Ik 


thermore 


ridge the artist at site recitals, had 

better Success with his site recital 
) : 

oroup On the Rappite items, in com 


parison with his other Oroup. than 
Miss Clark did. In general. all GrOUDPS 
both the 


did better in lestings on 
Rappite items than on the Owenite 
Coellicients of « orrelation between 
the rank orders ol items missed in the 
factual test by the pupils ol the var 
ious Groups help show the extent to 
which one group missed certain test 
items more than another Oroup. L hese 


lable Vv. 


correlations are shown in 
PABLE \V 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELA 
HON BETWEEN RANK OR 
DERS OF FACTLUA! ESI 
(TEMS MISSED BY THE VARI 
OUS GROUPS 


i, { 
1e¢ ona 


l-irst 


lestine 


(jroups 
Compared lesting 
and = If O9 7 
and Ill AO id 
and I\ OD rh. 
Hand Ti AD 73 
ll and IV Ad 8) 
TI and I\ 60 SO 


The ligures in Table Vo show con 
siderakly highes correlations betbween 
the SE ond 


the Variorts OrTOUpPSsS On 


lesting than on the first. which means 
that the had oll 


those things which were remembered 


“alter New worn 
by one Group were more nearly the 
came as those by another than before. 
high 


they show 


the 


In general. also. 


agreemenl between Iwo site-re 
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GROUP MISSING 


IH OWENITTI 


( roup ( ‘rOUDp (sroup 


il I] l\’ 


ime, >] 0.99 
~ OO 12.49 O54 
10.77 1.20 Q 52 
14.70 14.0) 4.54 
ty | COPCSCC PIS (| and lh). the Iwo home 


IV’). the two Clark 
nd IIL). and the two Lock 
ridge groups (Il and IV). in which 
either the instructor or the procedure 


= 
HC UNCET) 


(til and 


>t fits 


CTOUPS (| 


| 
lhe Same. than 


; . ! | ‘ 
in) which ' oth the pstructors and the 


cs dithered (| and IV. and I] 


were OrOoupsS 


prior edut 


voc TED) Furthermore, they show 

higher agreement between the two 

ckridge groups (IL and IV) than 

etiveen the two Clark Orolups (l and 

Hid). 

Phat ch croup Was lairly con 
lent vith itsell is shown by coelli 

its ol correlations of .83, .90. .72. 

| 84. re te tively, tor ( ‘rOUDpS I. 

MW. oOdEE. and IN. between the rank 


s of factual items missed on the 


i. 


lirst and second testings. (rroup HT. 


lables I] and lV to have 
the 


show i} by 


i ,f 
‘ 1 mee c } ‘¢°* between lwo 


: 1 
Pris 


4 , | 
‘ ‘ qi’. leas 


_ 


! 
consistent. 


( onsiceration ol the particular 


factual ilems missed most lrequently 


or leasl lrequently by the pupils o| 
tty, lhe 


oht items which were missed least 


Various groups is revealing. 


by all OTrOUDps in both the 


i 
a 4 
ine rLEC ‘ 


hrs nad second lesling are the lol 


| WiINnG V1 eight pertained to the 
Rappi t all elated 
<appiles. and all of them related to 


7 fs ) : , 
ihe bizarre aspects ol Rappite lile 
1% . : 

(| Lo Patio rial remains easily obser\ 


[ i » 
ioe mM Ni \\ 


Llarmony. 
18. The Rappites did not mark the 
! 


a ae 
Paives OF tiit 


dead because: The 
resurrection.’ 
of children 


vears ol the Rappilte 


believed in an early 
lhe number born 
curing th: ten 

tilement in Indiana was: 0. 


_ | 
rap i<* 


al CasC€*’ 


number of civil and crim 


brought into the courts 


‘ + a ; f 
In roproauciing these. and otne, 
later. the 


each is pre 


Ep Ee’-C FIOIC PRE RTS on|y 
cf rrect pmireriinative ol 


sented, 


lrom the Rappite community was: 0. 
4». The construction of the public 

huildings in the Rappite community 

was: Verv firm and substantial. 

31. The Rappites farm work dil 

at the time in that: 


ihe Rappiltes marched to the fields 


_ . 
icrd trom others 


and worked with a brass band ac 


companiment. 


3. The Rappite attitude toward 
VYSOMmMeH Was such that: The worked 
the fields and mills with the men 


otter 


became as strong als th 


[ 
aici 


Chl. 


O. The clothes ot the Rappites 
ere: Plain and unadorned. 


8. The lootprint rock at the Rapp 


\Nlaclure Nlansion is said to have 


Phe \ngel Gabriel. 


lhere were another eight factual 


eq mac by: 


1.28 whi h stood above all others in 


‘their dillicultw for all Groups In both 

tings. Five of them related to the 
wenites. two to the Rappites, and 
e to both. Practically all of them 
Isted to cold facts which were not 
nected with the pupils’ experi 
nces im eny 


>. The 


iCappite cormmunity was: 


way. 

nature of industry in the 

| Diversilied. 
68. The chief source ol lame ol the 
\wenile community was some ol the 

renowned personages connected with 

it. Among them Was a great woman 

teacher, whose Nlarie 


hnhahe Was: 


Duclos retageot. 
72. The man who introduced the 
Pestalozzian system of education in 


Wil 


\merica at New Harmony was: 
jam Maclure. 
S8&. The Owen laboratory Home 
was built by: David Dale Owen. 
890. The chief contribution of the 
ew H mony communal societies 
-s a number of institutions or move 
its which are 


prominent among 


the worthy elements of modern so 
ciety. One of these is: Farmers’ co 
operatives 

06. The New Harmony Library is 
2 sored and maintained by an Of 
founded by 


the: 


ganization which was 

\Villiam Maclure, 

\Vorkingmen’'s Institute. 
07. A New 


ho served in Indiana s lirst consti 


namely 


man trom Harmony 
‘utional convention at ¢ orydon was: 


rrederick Rapp. 


or 








100. The three principal respects 


in which the Rappite and Owenite 


communities differed were: 


government, emphasis on 


and quality of inhabitants. 


An 


lor the two site-recital Groups than 


lor the two classroom GrOUDS ON eat lh 


testing Was: 


. 


dm dis 
the Rappite publ ic 
bly 


Nlen’s dor mitory. 


is best illustrated today by the: 


One which proved much easier lor 


the classroom groups each time was: 

80. The inhabitants of the Owenite 
community were mostly: Theorists 
and dreamers. 

Some of the test items depended 
almost on rote, and therelore were 
missed by all groups much more on 
the second testing than on the first. 
The best examples of these are: 

3. George Rapp s closest associate 


Frederick Rapp. 


44. The site of New Harmony was 


ee 


rurchased trom the Rappites by Ro- 
bert Owen for a sum of: 150,000 dol- 
lars. 


». Robert Owen's closest associ 
ate was: William Maclure. 

S4. Among the Oreater contribu 
tions of the Owenite community to 
the State the 
songaes of some of the sons of Ro- 
!ert Owen. One of these was Robert 
Dale Owen. who became: A leader 
in the of 
1850-51. 


lt was shown earlier that (sroup 


of Indiana was per 


constitutional « onvention 


I'l was crammed the fullest for the 
lirst testing and fell the farthest on 
the second. Among the several items 
on which the group as a whole fell 


the fol 


lowing ones, which were missed the 


cn the second testing are 
lirst time by only six, three, and one 
pupils, respectively, but the second 
time by 28, 25, and 21. 

63. The chief source of fame ol 
the Owenite community was some ol 
the renowned personages connected 
with it. Among them was the Father 
cf American Geology, whose name 
was: William Maclure. 

60. Another of these renowned per 


Gnages Was the Father ot American 


6 


Form ot 


religion. 


item which Was much easier 


The quality of construction olf 


buildings proba 


/ oology. .vhose mane Was: Thomas 


Say. 
76. On July 4, 
anniversary ot the signing ot the De 


of Robert 


(owen issued a new Declaration ol: 


1826. the fiftieth 


laration Independence, 
Vlental Independence. 
Results of Judgment Tests 
Both Miss Clark and Mr. Lock 
ridge were instructed to stress tacts 
in both their site recitals and class 
room teaching, and to omit interpre 
tations of tacts. They observed the 
‘astructions. Uheretore, whatever use 
thie pupils made of the facts learned 
shout New Harmony resulted trom 
their own independent judgments and 


nol from Nliss Clark's or Vir. |_o¢k 


o I . . . , 
rade s intluencing them. 


The judgment test consisted ol 24 
-ultiple-choice items and 44 items 
from the consistency test. The 44 


items were treated the same as true 
lalse items in the statistical treatment 
of their results. If a pupil s reaction 
‘nh expressing his agreement or dis 
agreement coincided with that of the 
curvy of experts, he was allowed one 
point on his test score; il it opposed 
the 
pressed uncertainty, he was allowed 
one hall point. A the 
of the 
whole, on both first and second test 


ings, Is shown in Table VI. Table V1 


is in the same form as Table II. 


jurv +, he got zero: il he ex 


summary ol 


results judgment lest as a 


hundred that the dillerences betwee 
the true means are greater than Zer9 

|. With exception of the pupils ol 
superior intelligence in Mr. Lock 
ridges Yroilps (I] and IV), the pupil, 
who stayed home excelled comparab], 
site-recital groups tn every compan 
son in both testings. In general, how 
ver, the deqree of the dif lerences wa 
less proportionally than in the hey 
tual test, as well as less significan 
statistically. In other words. whateve 
differences the tests revealed Wer 
more in the facts of the day's learn 
inads than in judqments based on Such 
lacts. 

Such a discovery is not surprising 
The number of tacts learned in a day 
might well be expected to dilfer. bu 
powers ol judgement are not acquired 
in a day. Furthermore, there was no 
planned element in either the site 
recital or the classroom. situations te 
athect judgment. 

The higher scores on the judgment 
lest probably were a Carry over trom 
the better knowledge of tacts which 
produced the higher scores on_ th 
lactual test. There was bound to be 
some correlation between the actual 
test and the judgment test, tor one 
must know facts before he can use 
them. 

2. Contrary to the case in the fac 
tual lestings, the second testing did 


not show lower scores than the first 


TABLE VI 
~ SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF TESTS ON JUDGMENT ITEMS 








Pupils Compared 


First testing 


IQ's above 110 42.00 43.20 -1.11 
IQ's below 9031.00 40.58 -9.58 
IQ's of 90 to 110 30.358 38.59 -2 21 

Total 37.67 40.41 -2.74 

Second testing 

I()'s above 110 12.55 44.73 -2.20 
IQ's below 90 35.00 38.17 -3 17 
I()'s of PO to 110 37.08 38.04 -1.26 

Total 8.77 40.01 1S 


dilfierences between compar 


The 
able means in Table VI have less 
in 
The 


following conclusions based on the 


statistical signiticance in most 


stances than those in Table II. 


judgment test, in comparison with 
the factual test, are drawn in light ol 


the smaller number of « hane es in one 


Vlean Scores bey (sroups 


Litt. Chane es | lV | itt. (Chances 
OO 10.07 435.90 351 Q)5 
OS 20.88 54.58 150 S83 
S35 97.71 JIOS Be Yi 7 | 
Q? 9.41 39.535 -O.12 d1 
i> [9./8 45.71 1.0% 7S 
SO 90.15 32.03 -2.50 73 
12 3,.91 40.33 -2.42 Sj 
7) 38.00 40.97 1.0] S4 


In fact, most of them were slightly 
higher. This conclusion also should 
have been expe ted. Facts are lorgot. 
but not judgment. The longer time 
lor rellection before the second testing 
could have been expected to result in 
higher judgment-test scores provided 


if was nol counteracted by the tor: 
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ightly 
hould 
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time 
esting 
ult in 
vided 


pe lor: 


urna! 


actting of tacts basic for judgments. 
f 5. As ir the factual test, the lowest 
LQ pupils in the classroom qroups 
showed ereater superiority over com 
parable pupils in site-recilal qroups 
on both the first and second testing 
than obtained with pupils of normal 
er supertor intelligence. 

1. Again as in the factual test, the 
pupils with highest intelligence ex 
celled the normal ones, and the nor 
mal excelled the subnormal, except in 
(jroup il. 

The coellicients of correlation be 
tween the I()'s of the various groups 
of pupils and their scores on the judg- 
ment test are shown in Table VII. 
Like those in Table Ill, the coeffi 
cients are as high as normally found 
between intelligence and achieve 
ment, excepl lor ¢ sroup Hl. and it for 


the same reasons explained before. 


TABLE VII | 
COEFFICIENTS OF COR RI 
LATION BETWEEN IQS AND 
DGMENT. TEST SCORES 

| First Second 


lesting lesting 


————— 


(;roups 


AD AD 
{| Of Re 
i 50 3D 


IV 2 0) 


Individual pupils showed more vat 
iation between the first and second 
testings lor judgment than tor tacts. 
The coefficients of correlation tor the 
lour groups between the first and se 
ond testings on judgment items were 
and .74. 


i proved to be the most erratic. 


80, .78, 7, Again Crroup 

Coefficients of correlation between 
the rank orders of items missed in the 
iudoment lesl by the pupils in the 
various groups, shown in Table VIII. 
unlike the factual test. 
shown in Table V. do diller 


greatly between first and second test 


those lor 


not 


ings or between various GrOUDps. The 
reason for this evidently is that judg 
ment is more stable than memory. 

Lach group missed about the same 
items on the judgment test the sec 
ond time which it did the first. The 
coellicients of correlation between the 
rank orders of the judgment items 
the pupils of the four 
ID, 89, 89, LSS. 


missed by 
groups were: 


Belore vetting away from. correla 
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TABLE VIII 
COLFFICIENTS OF CORRELA 
TION BETWEEN RANK OR 
DERS OF JUDGMENT TEST 
ITEMS MISSED BY THE VARI 
OUS GROUPS 

First Second 


Testing Testing 


(;roup 
(Compared 


land Il SI 87 
l and Ill 82 SO 
l and IV Wie 4 
ll and Ill 16 88 
ll and IV S80 Q2 
Hil and IV Sl 4 


tions. one other set should he consid 
ered. How did the pupils’ pertorm 
the test 


with their perlormances on the judg 


ances on hac tual compare 


ment test 7 The answer is shown in 
Table IX. That the 


should be higher on the second test 


correlations 


ing. alter the etlects of fact cramming 
had worn off, is understandable. But 
no theory seems satistactory to ac- 
count lor Group [Ts superiority over 


the others 


TABLE IX 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELA 
TION BETWEEN PUPIL PER 
FORMANCES ON THE FAC 
TUAL TEST AND ON 

JUDGEMENT TEST 
First Second 


(;roups T 7h 
| lesting l esting 


SO Si 
1 Sy 73 
ih 3D 67 
IV’ oO) J2 


In order to illustrate the nature of 
the items in the judgment test, ex 
amples of some which proved to be 
partic ularly difficult. and some which 
easv. for all 


proved to be rather 


groups iM both testings will be re 


ported. The two multiple choice items 


which pupils found to be easiest 
were: 
120. Robert Owen was a greater 


and nobler man. than Father Rapp 
l-ecause: He was more broad-minded. 
123. Il we 


port that a new colony had been set 


read a newspaper re 
up al New Harmony which practiced 
communism and free love. the first 
thing we should do would be to: As 
certain whether the report were true. 

Several ol the multiple choice items 
were missed by large numbers in all 
OrOUDS. Two examples of thal type 


are: 


THE 


the admirable 


) . . 
ol the Rappite community 


lO7T. One ol 


leatures 


most 
was the people s: Thrift and indus 
Irv. 

121. Our best source of knowledge 
about the Rappites and Owenites is: 
Diaries and public documents made 
or kepi by the Rappites and Owen 
ites. 

The two statements in the consis 


test 


tency which all found 


oroups 
easiest were: 

17. The Rappites were childish or 
cowardly lor submitting to the dicta- 
tion of Father Rapp. 

5. The New 


ments prove that communal living, 


Harmony experi- 
the same as other kinds of living. 
needs wise suidanc e. 

Ol the statements from the same 
list which were misjudged most tre- 
quently. two examples are: 

20. Father Rapp probably was as 
much a fool as a saint. 

11. The Rappite and Owenite com- 
munities both made Oreal contribu- 
tions to later American civilization. 

Although the consistency test was 
used largely like a true-false test to 
cet test scores on individual pupils, 


its original what its 


purpose was 
name implies—to measure the con- 
sistency of ones reasoning. If a pu 
nil was consistent and indicated his 
agreement with one statement. he 
would indicate disagreement with its 
opposite. By checking through a pu 
pil’s test paper, therefore. comparing 
his reactions on the two items of each 
of the nineteen pairs of conflicting 
statements, a measure of his consis 
fencyv was obtained. He was regarded 
as consistent on a pair ol items if he 
got both right or both wrong, or it 
he was uncertain on both. He was re 
carded as inconsistent if he got one 
right and one wrong, one right and 
one uncertain, or one wrong and one 
uncertain. 

Averages showing the degree of 
consistency or inconsistency of all 
the pupils in one group did not dil 
ler signilicantly from those for an 
cther group. Therefore, it can not be 
said that either procedure of teach- 
ing followed in this experiment re- 
sulted in greater consistency of pu- 


pils judgment. Figures supporting 


~ 





this conclrsion are shown in Table 
X. 
Other Measures 
If the site-recital proc edure of teach 


ing history results in pupils acquil 


ing a greater interest in history, il 
has justitied itself to that extent. Al 
though it might be expecting too 


much to hope for one day's experi 
ence to change pupils. interests great 
ly. there is some evidence of increased 
interest among those pupils who went 
to New Harmony which one partial 
to the site-recital prom edure might a 
cept as encouragment. 

That the pupils who were taken to 


New Harmony in the experimental 








Pupils questions dus 


Hie rers 


insignilic 
ine the procedure, theretore. 


reat hed 


ac I 
lol 


rr ostantiatec a conclusion 
factual test data: 


bette: 


through the 


teacher gol results when 
lowing his specialty. 

Six weeks alter the trips to New 
were Miss Clark 


, 
[ bali 


llarmony made. 


volunteer d the testimonial! the 


piupils in her reoular classes in the 


| aborator S< hool who went to New 
Hlarmonvyv were more interested in het 
upjeck aiterwards than belore, bul 


t the cther pupils were not. Such 


support ts murely subjec tive, although 


rT f | : 
Prect\ Valid. \lore nea hy object Ve 
upporl Was found by mica HS o| ctl 


ubject is most valuable, 
i! . Wee 
the one vou ve the most 


( t lhe 
Lo 


necessar- 
want the one you like best 
‘kick’ oul 
pupils were advised. lurther 
more, be guided only by the con 
of the courses’ and “not by the 
teachers who teach them. Obvious. 


| - , 
y. he pupils responses could hol 


' 
! 
Piel reel 


- ’ 
Ypermmen 


loaded to intlhuence the 
when they did not knoy 
here was to be an experiment. 

lhe same questionnaires were ad 
‘nistered again just before the end 


the SEE \I thal 


1 | 
faci bhAaVF 


ester. lime there 


ol 


! " i. . . 
ithe pupils suspecting a connection 


iectin 
shou 
whit 
or 
peri 
Te 
in tl 
the 
ted 
letter 





conta 


lowal 


in ita 
1~ be 


ment, 





been more possibility of | 


the n 


()n 


| the pre 








CTOUPS were interested and enthusi interest cGuestionnaire phar ed in the th the experiment, but it is nol like did s 
asti about if is certain. Suc I should hands ol the pupils one week belore ly. Piween 
be exper ted, Vlany ol them remarked the experiment and again three Vable \l shows the results of the ; _elwe 
: the Vi 
PABLE NX | 
A COMPARISON OF THE CONSISTENCY OF and € 
PUPILS’ JUDGASTEN I plers p 
tee tees —<—$<_—_—$——————————= * re 
\lean Number ol ‘ lean Number o| ne st 
limes Consistent limes Inconsistent Plers W 
Cor ' : 
ee (One Right One Right One W rong \n 
Rioht Wrong l neertain lotal and and (One and One lotal lors 4s 
- (ne \Vrong ncerlam | ncertaim pils 
First testing E cordin 
60.10 2.09 1.06 O51 5.33 2.25 Of} 0.690 b eaeli 
my neadatl 
I ©.69 45 OT 10.07 149 2.72 176 8.035 |. | 
iD HS! 2.160 4d Q 1] 6,090 >I 1 10 Q 50 rin the 
IV 0.45 2.4) Q5 QA5 1 45 5.31 | 4] Q |7 Parale « 
Second testing F statem 
6.47 2.16 1.3 0.04 1.59 2.88 1.59 9.00 — | dillere 
- > 7 _ - f WR z= ) ( . 
I] agua aa! 1.70 9.5) pp. ven 1.0 ar showil 
il 7.03 2 72 0.07 5.19 2.54 1.50 0.05 
) s é ryote a - ms : and ¢ 
I\ 0.00 1.59 1.51 0.55 1] AS 1.79 O.N5 | 
clarily 
to the writer on the way home that months alter it. nterest questionnaires. Since some} headir 
they hoped to go again, and that they Belore the pupils knew there was ol the pupils were absent one lime} quotec 
l-ored the pupils who were left home to he a ite-rec tal experiment, i fae \ the other, or did nol fill oul the lo typi 
would be able to oO later. Such atti were given questionnaires during lorms correctly, not all 32, or 29, of Con 
tudes, however, are no indication ol their resulta class periods asking each oroup are tne luded. Since aflo One 
permanent interest. them to list the subjects they were nk of one is top rank, a smaller} the ar 
(Juestions asked by pupils during taking that semester in 1-2-3-4 order average renk afterwards than before} who” 
ony teac hing procedure are a valid according to their interest in them. means a positive gain. SIONS, 
indication of interest, but they did PARLE XY groups 
Am ; | 
not prove anything for or « gainst site . , whee a - aie — caf , 
cmatedneg ror againss te AVERAGE RANK OF SOCIAL STUDIES IN PUPILS’ INTERESTSE° th 
recitals in this experiment. In Miss BEFORE ANT) AFTER THE EXPERIMEN] : 1A 
Clark's home group, 29 questions Proc'tal 
: | Number ' ... 7 
were asked by pupils, but some ol (sroups Pupil Belore \}tes Crain F eclers, 
oO S 
them were shallow ones: during her % 6? 2 38 oF to the 
site recital seven questions (all sood | 9 35 5] O4 Clark 
ones) were asked. In Mr. Lox kridge s i 2H 0) 2.60) OO equal | 
home group, only one question a IV pe 2./0 2.,8 OS : > 7 
sood one) was introduced by a pt- lin detini: oO the subject the, were im rhaps the hes! Comparison ol the! lained 


“most interested in, the instructions site-recita! pupils with the contro cilal p 


stated: “\Ve do not mean thal the 


pil: during his site recital, there were 


23, but some of them were rather groups in respect to those more sub the oth 


Septe 


en da ee 
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oer 
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SSar- 
best. 
out 
ther 
con 
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‘OUS 


nol 





the 


How 


values which the experiment 


letters 


jective 


ould rmrea Ste, C cillle row 





s 


which th pupils wrote to Miss Clark 
or Mir. | ockridge right alter the ex 
periment was conducted. 

Tea hers ol classes in so ial stucies 
i} the seniol high school orades ol 
the | aboratory School were instruc 
ted fo invite their pupils to write 
letters to Nir. Lockridge or Miss Clark 
containing any comments or reactions 


loward the experiment. \lthough this 


Vinvitation to the pupils Was supposed 


| ad 


end 





there 
Vv ol | 
lion 


like 


oo 


| the | 


t eording to their 


er 


' statements 


' dillerent 


some 
lime} 


| the 





aller 
i 


eforel 


STS 





' did so were equitably 


tio be made the dav alter the experi 


ment, one teacher flailed to mention 


the matte; until a week had passed. 
Only a little fourth ol 


OVC One 


| the pupils wrote letters. but those who 


divided be 
ween girls and bovs. The dilflerence 
' elween th @ percentages ol pupils in 
the various Groups who had interest 
snd enthusiasm enough to write lel 
fers pro} ly is in itsell a measure of 
he su djective values which the let 
lers were hoped lo evince. 

\n analysis and divest of the let 
ters is shown in Table NUL. The pu 
pils statements were classified AY 
under 30 


meaning 


headings which appear in the table 


Pin the ordet ol thei lrequency. Sep 


arate columns show how many of the 
come trom pupils ol the 
sroups. As a means. tor 
showing the fidelity olf translations 
and classilications, as well as -for 
carilying the meaning of the 30 


heading, an actual statement is 
quoted directly under each heading 
to typily the classification. 
Considerable satisfaction is in store 
lor one who takes time to muse over 


the details ol lable XIL. For 


runs. two cone lu 


him 
‘s { 
who ‘reads as he 


od ' . . . 
SIONS, bot) lavoring the site-recital 


groups, are clear trom the summary 


of the table: 


LA lerger percentage of the site 


Precital pupils Gir aps Land Il) wrote 


a lk el ed ae 


} the} 
ntro: 


sub} 


ee 
SPE vem, A <> 


rna 





letiers. This dillerence was due solely 
to the bo kridue groups, tor the two 
Clark OrOuUDS were equal, and each 
equal to the percentage lor the total. 

2. The total number of ideas con 
lained in the letters from the site- re 
cilal pupils far exceeded that from 


the others. A w ide dillerence between 
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AN ANALYSIS AND DIGEST OF STUDENTS’ LETTERS TO MR 
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1). 


— 
— 


4 
’ 


' / ‘Ff ’ ; 
EOC Wy ik i] { s? 


\ lure ol] Comments. with I-xamples 


Lnjoyment ol the total experience 

“T helieve that everv one enjoved being used 
in this experiment even though they call us 
‘ouinea pigs. — 

Ciratitude for the total experience 

“fo want to think vou for vow interesting 
ouidance, _ 

Lnioyment of a part of the experience 

| ESpPCe ially enjoved the little old woman s 


il, ryie fure ol well known people. 


‘ . aX ere ‘ 

Sherr rly? 

14 . | if j 
epi [ bail S7TLC res 


‘tals are more valuable 


than class work 
“| really learned miore one dav than cCVel 
| 


' . 
could in class. OUESS the cause Was the al 


mosphere. 
ts Ve rable 


“| think vou did a very fine iob ol telling is 


criticsm of pre edure 


WN ha! if was all about. 


the total experence 


| learned a lot from hearing abou! the his 
tory o] View Harmony 


\dverse criticism ol procedure 
“Th we had had longer time to think over 


whal Wwe SalW., We would have done bel 
Dad ()il lie lest. 
Interest in the total experience 

ne . , i 

Viv trip to New Harmony was one of the 
most interesting trips | have ever taken. 
, raf * 

nlerest in a part ot the experience 
+ . . . ) o ’ 
| was very much interested in the Rappites 
homes and public |-uildings. 
Hlope lo go to New Harmony again (or with 


( MOUS Ht] 


sometime) 


he | 
the hope to go once 


_ 


and l\ ; 


“| should 


l-xample trom Croups | and Il: 


love lo 99 again. 

example from ¢ rroups III and IV: “This is a 
; : 

short letter. but | cant think of any more to 


SOV ENCE pl th il hope lo £?() lo New f las 


monv some day. 
\ppres iation of history and ol social progress 
“the old buildine 
ik mpites and ( Wwenites. have a deeper, more 


and the lives ol the 


i i ‘ 
profound, meaning lor me, now that | have 


een tire places v here those historic things 


happened. 

it 
‘ . . { { : ‘ 
\opreciation of a tact or of a contribution of 
the Rappites or Owenites 


eS LEC | to hyo ol ai nce t liner 


hes plaste 
cualit thy Hy ours todav. 
\iention of a tact learned 


“that was the first time | ever heard of the 


' - e* 
X Rie te Oi (O)weniltes. 
Lie pe lor opportunity to study some other 
fe . . . i 
hs toric place im simiiar manne! 
= i 

| he po we have another chance lo go some 


with vou. 
Resrct for not getting to make trip 
vi much the study of New Hat 


bel | do Wish. however. | could 


hed very 
PION 
have made the trip. 
\pproval of, and best regards for, The New 


LN\ID NESS CLARK 


Y 


a 


oe 


l~ 


by ( srOoupS 


‘ 


a 


a 


IV 


) 


— 


= 


Frequencies of Comments 


Total 


Ss 


lo 


lO 


1 


=) | 











Harmony Memorial the two Clark groups in this respeg 
| think the work you and your organiza is notable. Whereas they were th, 
tion are doing about rebuilding the old | 

Ide ; - means in the percentage ol letter 
buildings there is orand. a ' 

I7. Recommendation of more experiments 2 9 Wien. Tey weer 1 “ extremes § 
“The experiment was much different trom the average number of ideas per |¢ 
most of them. | think it would be nice to ter. Mr. |ockridge’s home group ha s 
have an experiment every year. more idea: per letter than his Site! 
ies \biding interests aroused 5 eritel ' | | 
oN _* recital group, but the tota numbe 
ly friends and | often discuss the many fd | that | 
things that we saw and learned at New of ideas Irom that group was less by 
Harmony.” cause so lew of them wrote letters 
19. Belief that the procedures in the | aboratory Still more gratifying from the Viey p 
School during the experiment were better poinl ol sile recital enthusiasts is the | 
than the usual school experiences 9 superiority of their pupils’ reaction { 
really think I learned more that one | ‘| al | ; ea 
‘* {? rr , J rs > ‘sw ‘ 
day than | ever learned in two weeks. aden alee edie. 
a ) rr a Se ee ee experi presstons which denote interests Of oppo 
ence ») y insights which the teaching of his of pr 
“T think every one should go over there and lory ts supposed to inculcate. Ther of u 
ohserve the place. because lots of people are seven starred headings in th other 
dont know about its even existing. eo oe oS Se Lali oll : | 
. . . . . . ‘ , cA = ( 7 
21. Realization that cite-recital proc edure is ex , myect Sche 
pensive ' tives ol history teaching more tha Nov 
“OF course |. and I'm sure all the others. the others. and which the instrument 
understand it is a very expensive way ol ol this experiment should measure} In 
teaching. The sum ol lrequencies of comme . 
nis Edu 
9 *¥ Dcci ; ri 
— Expr — of sincerity under these headings by the site-rel come 
lhis is not a letter that the teacher dictates: ' ; ' 

ease os cital grouys is 19 in each instance that 
this is trom my heart. a | 

'93. Grasp of a great principle ) while it is only three for one of tht of c 
“And another thing | disc overed is that to home Crodtps and SIX lor the other! ing 
build strong material things is not enough: L'nder each of the seven headings th prob 
— and spiritual things must also be site-recital) pupils lar surpassed the thus 
oa. pupils taught by the more conven} wrot 

24. A question raised ) 2 | | 
“| have a question to ask which | did not casas a tion, 
fully understand: Was the rock with the Conclusions and Recommendation how 
lootprints on it brought from Pennsylvania a Detailed conclusions from differe; Nicl 

25 Insight into modern sO iety phases ol the experiment have bee char 

| believe this helped me understand com stated alreadv. Therefore. only th rabb 
munism better than | did before. , he 
ms J major ones should be reviewed at thy the ¢ 

a lope lor the success of the experiment | 
> - ri 

hope the experiment proved successtul. its oe ol 

27. Desire to have lived in the Owenite com |. The two groups which were i there 
munity structed ct home did better in ever who 
“s La i. ; ; 
bce me n + yr pas ny avid Dale comparison or the factual items wha 

| Cho mgr aa - with him tn his museun. the first t sting than the site-recit they 
fa Mailvee o) Opinion ; need 
| was much more interested in the Rappites ee , | 

, ) | | ne 
than the Owenites until | heard the char 2. On the second lesting Jor men | 
acte- and personages ol the Owenites, and ory of facts, the superiority of th ae 
poew it} all tor the ()wenites.. home Yyroups over the sile recilt one 

, j yl . » 
“0 re nen matter rad groups wes less in all cases than o cent 

‘rom lings tliat ‘re > : 

‘ a — no the first. In other words, the site-r that 
\-onder why we had not studied this move OTess 
ment before.” cital Groups remembered better th | | 

: . . | that 

10. Desize to see as careful stud, given lerre lacts they learned than the hom ! ; 
Haute qroups, allhough they did not lear Lh. 
[| don't see eis il you could find such so many. One of the — site-recilé af 
interesting “a uistory ol New Harmony, you qroups did better than either of t| 7 th 
could not find about as interesting a one ol | O 
terre Haute.” iome groups on the second factue 

< : Say | 
lest. 

| . — the 

Number of pupils who worte letters ». The supertorily of the hom a 

. . ) a ore | | = in | 

+ cent ~ eye ome ee letters 28 38 28 L 28 groups over the site-recital qroups | a 

eom number ol ide. er lette 713.5 7 5 e 
Total f id . aces (13.9 4.7 6.6 ».9 the first factual lesting lay almo 
otal number of ideas 04 00 £42 33 1900 (Cont; 19) plan 
ontinued on page 22 
eM that 
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Democracy. nd 
gh Schoo 


Paul vl. {lisner 


As superintendent of schools at 
Glencoe. Ilinois. Mr. Misner has an 
opportunity fo practice the principles 
of progressive education which many 
of us can only theorize about. An 
other article by Mr. Misner, “Beyond 
School Walls.” will apear in the 


November issue of the Journal. 


In his recent book. E:xperience and 


Education, Mr. IJewey seems to 


come dangerously close to implying 
that some of us may have done a bit 


of careless thinking about the mean 





other! 
1gs th 


acl thy 


OnVel 


lation 
there; 
» bee 
ly th: 
al th 


Pre Ul 
ever 
ms | 


recite 


meri 
»| th 
recili 
an 0 
iter 
or th 
hom 
lear 
recili 
of th 


actut 


hom 
Ips | 


il mo 





ur 


education. It is 


ol 


probably true that in our first en 


ing progressive 
thusiasm to abandon much that was 
wrong and bad in traditional educa 
tion, mistakes were made. No matter 
how much disagree Mr. 


Nicholas Butler he 


characterizes progressive education as 


we with 


Nlurray when 


rabbit education, we cannot ignore 
the challenge that is implied in such 
a criticism. Whether we like it or not. 
there are a large number ol people 
who still do not understand clearls 
what progessive educators mean when 


talk 


needs. cuidance, functional learning. 


they about interests, freedom. 
and many other pedagogical terms. A 
distinguished prolessor ol English in 
one of our large unviersities has re 
cently been so unkind as to suggest 
that the behavior of children in pro 
gressive schools can be likened to 
that of skating bugs on a pond. dart 
ing hither and thither. assuming that 
the little pond on which they skate 
is the whole wide world. 

One emphasis in Mr. Dewey's es 
Say does stand out very clearly. lt is 
the fact that progressive education, 
in its attempt to make real experience 
the basis of all learning. necessitates 
planning. Mr. Dewey even implies 


that some things which have been 
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done in the names ol progessive edu 
at the 
expense of planning. lt is entirely 
that 


varied 


cation suggest improvisation 


true children have wide and 


interests and purposes. It is 
equally true that no person can ever 
expect to live long enough to satishy 
that 


may have. It is very important that 


every interest and purpose he 
children be given an opportunity to 
think about their many purposes and 
lormulate the bases on which they 
To 


make intelligent choices implies plan 


may make intelligent choices. 
ning. Perhaps there is no greater need 
in our democrac Vv today than the abil- 
itv lor all persons to be able to do 
Gcroup thinking. group planning. and 
group evaluation. When one observes 
critically the behavior of our distin- 


the United 


States, this need becomes shockingly 


ouished Congress olf 
apparent. 

Pianning is an activity which pre- 
the ol 


signilicant opportunities 


sents teacher with one her 


most lor 
suidance. Many critics of present day 
education insist that the function of 
the teacher is minimized greatly and 
that we expect too much of children. 
When careful attention is given to 
planning. such criticism cannot be 
justilied because it is in this activity 
that the teacher can do her most ef. 
lective work. Helping persons to 
clearly define their own purposes and 
to make wise choices based on think 
ing presents a very high level olf 
teacher functioning. Planning is also 
completely, essential to eflective eval 
uation. It is only as pupils clearly de 
line their purposes that they create 
any signitic ant basis for continuous 
evaluation. 


\n 


operative 


interesting illustration of co 


planning which involves 


pupils themselves is being carried on 


in the schools of Shaker Heights. 
Ohio. In this experiment we tind a 
most desirable emphasis placed upon 
the of 


formulation of the purposes of edu 


participation pupils in the 


cation in a democratic society. \ 


committee consisting ol the superin 
of 


teac her. a 


principal, a 
and 


three citizens met frequently to dis 


tendent S< hools. a 


high school senior. 
cuss the educational needs of a dem 


The atter 


much deliberation, agreed upon the 


ocratic society. group. 
lollowing ten statements: 

1. The school should help pupils 
understand how the democrat 
ic process has developed. 

2. The school should help de 
velop in pupils a belief in the 
principles of American democ 
racy. 

3. The school should help de 
velop in pupils a sense of re 
sponsibility lor preserving our 
democracy. 

1. The school should help develop 
in pupils a sense of responsib- 
ilty for improving the operation 
of the democratic process. 

3. The school should help develop 
in pupils a sense of responsi 
bility 


speech, tree publication, and 


for maintaining tree 
free assembly. 

6. The school should help pupils 
become aware of the essential 
interedpendence of nations in 
the modern world. 

The school should help pupils 
understand why other forms 
of economic. political. and soc- 
ial organization have develop 
ed in other countries. 

8. The school should help develop 
in pupils a sense ol lovalty to 
the democratic ideal based on 
understanding of the alterna- 
tives to the democratic process. 

9. The community should employ 
teachers who 

both 


are competent 


in social understanding 
and in tea hing ability. 


10. The 


come and protect intellectual 


community should wel- 
honesty on the part of teach 

ers and pupils. 
These ten statements were incor 
porated in a questionnaire which was 


sent to all senior high school stu- 
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dents. their parents, and all teachers 
and principals. These persons were 
asked to indicate their opinions ol 


che king 


responses: 


the several statements hy 


one ol the following 


agree; | am undecided: [| disagree. 
Ninety-five and four tenths per cen! 
of the 990 pupils returned the ques 
tionnaire as against 47.8 per cent 
returned by parents, and 84.1 per cent 
by teachers. Concerning the quality 
of the pupils’ responses the report has 
this to Say. “Tt might be said in pass 
ing thal pupils responses show con 
siderable thoughtfulness in dealing 
with these issues. They wrote the 
most comments and voted the small 
est number of straight tickets. 

At the same time another studs 
was heing made. In this study an al 
tempt was made to obtain from pu 
pils. parents and teachers some opin 
ions as to the educational needs ol 
Shaker Heights children. The study 


was carried on by a committee con 


sisting of a ninth grade pupil, twellth 


orade pupil, two parents, (a father 


and a mother), a prin ipal, a 
teacher, and_ the superintendent ol 
schools. In October, 1937, the pupils. 
about 950 of them. in grades six. 
nine, and twelve, were asked to indi- 
cate on 3 x3 cards some of their edu 
cational needs as they saw them. 
They were instructed not to include 
such things asa knowledge of arith 


metic, ability to read, or similar state 


ments governing their school subjes ts. 


These were to be listed without re 
gard to the responsibilty of the school 
or any other particular agency for 
meeting them. Each pupil was in 
structed to submit not more than ten 
cards. This request brought in ap 
proximately 5,000 cards, 2,000 from 
1,500 


each the sixth and ninth orades. The 


the twelfth orade. and trom 
cards for each orade were classitied 
and duplic ates, or near duplicates, 
This 


duced for each grade a list of 100 


were combined. process pro 


statements classified under nineteen 
headings. These three lists were then 
submitted to a ninth grade class for 


further condensation. with the under. 
standing that the new list must in 
clude the essence of each of the 300 


items. [he list produced by this group 


12 


turn submitted to some bits 


Was in 

124A pupils for further checking. 
The final result of the considera 

tion by the two groups ol pupils was 


a list of twenty items as follows: 


|. Understand the human body 
and its care. 

2. Possess a tai understanding 
of the importance and tune 


tions of sex. 

Be able to render first aid in 

case ol emergency. 

|. Have an understanding ot civic 
attitudes and responsibility ol 
the individual. 

». Appreciate the trallic rules an‘ 
reoulations so that we shall le 
courteous pedestrians as well 
as capable drivers. 

6. Learn to study ellie iently and 
independently—to think indi 

vidually. 

Have a clear knowledge ol the 

various occupations and their 

opportunities in order to make 
wise selections. 

8S. Acquire standards for criticiz 
ing plays, films, and radio 

broadcasts. 

9. Build up an intelligent appre 
ciation for the fine arts. 

10. Participate in some enjoyable 
sport or hobby which will be ol 
use in later life. 

11. Appreciate the value of money 
and be able to budget an gp 

current living 


come to meet 


standards. 
12. Develop 


qualities which will encourage 


mental and moral 
leadership and cooperation. 

15. Assume our share of responsi 
bility in our individual homes. 

14. Be able to manage a household 
acceptably. 

15. Know how to dress simply and 
attractively. 

16. Budget time so that each day is 
well planned. 

I7. Be sure that at all 
are behaving in a distinctly 
courteous manner. 

is. Acquire characteristics which 
will enable us to vet along with 
other people. 

19. Be 


Huently. vividly. and accurale 


ly. 


able to eXpress ourselves 


limes we 


20. Acquire basic religion 
belief. 


lhe next step Was the Preparation, 


SOC 


of a questionnaire dealing with th 
responsibility of the school in mee 
ing each ol these twenty needs. I; 


thei replies persons were asked t 


indicate whether they thought the ree 


sponsibility in meeting the needs hel 


longed to the school entirely, in par 
or not at all. 

On the basis of the results of thy 
two studies conterences are NOW be 
ing carried on in Shaker Heights j 


which 





pupils, teachers, administrs 


, 
tors and community adults are Co) 
sidering the educational needs of 
sociely as 


demo ratie revealed I 


inventories. In my judgmer 
Shakes Heigh 


is most signiticant because il Stresse 


these 


this 





experiment in 


clearly the importance ol helping a 
persons co operatively determine why 
the individual and social needs | 
education are in a democratic soc’et 

An interesting plan lor determing 
the interests of children and ol USin 
them as a basis for signiticant lean 
ing experrences§ Is reported by | 
junior high school in Grosse Point 
Nlichigan. \ 


has been CIVING spec ial consideratior 


Lo hobhy 


7A homeroom OTOl 


development, with the ger! 
eral aim os hope that every stude 
might have a hobby of his selectio} 
by the close ol the term. The srout 


itsel| 


similar 


comm 
a) 
Vlateria 


home and eal : 


divided into. several 





tees ol interests. 


were brought trom 


committee used one period lo prese 


its hobbv. a I, presentation was aft 


. . . , |e 
companied with viewpoints on de& 





velopment! and value. Many habitd 
of study and voc ational interests ha 
their beginning in these hobbv e 
lerprises. 
Anothes interesting illustration 
co-operalive planning is reported ht 


Phe » 


Group plan their later course requir 


the ( srosse Pointe schools. 


. ) 
ments Hi) the homeroom. | arents a 
provided opportunities to participa 


. - . . s 
in this activitw. A main teature 


the planning is the bringing of tea 


ers, pupils. and parents together 
the time ol the 8A (Open House 


which time lentative course sched 


ules are finally arranged and signe 
‘ 


. 
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Nearly 100 per cent ol the parents 
ittend these conterences. 

Nlanyv persons are concerned about 
the apparent lack of dis. ipline in pro 
gressive Ss hools. Another report lrom 
the ( srosse Pointe se hools reveals an 
interesting illustration of the way in 
which dis ipline is developed through 
co-operative action, intelligently de 
fined and « ritically evaluated. 

Group too large for one room— 
had to be splil in some way. Class 
decided hasis of ability to take re 
sponsibility and show co operation 


was best. A 


(15 students) worked in another room 


Croup Was so chosen 
across the hall—teacher shuttled back 


ind forth but spent two thirds or 
more of time with large group. Small 
croup students chose own chairman 
on basis of rating scale 1-2-3-4-3 on 
qualities of leadership. Chairman ap 
ree eCssaly lor 


pointed committees 


planning and directing — projects 
and this group insisted on finding 
out how they dillered, and why. and 
advantages of each. Another project 
chosen grew out of an illustration the 
instructor had placed on the board 
showing a_ tree with branches and 
fruits—with root structures shown in 


dotted lines—captioned “roots of pres 


ent lie deep in the past—truits o} the 


Seve al 


yvoungsters in this oroup suggested 


past ripen in the present. 


that we trace the truits beac R to their 


Origins and vice versa. This was done 
with many variations as to specitic 
fruits. Another suggestion taken over 
by the whole class was that of check 
ing our “class” ancestry back with 
“nationality, contributions, ete. por 
traved in color. The picture looked 
like a pat hwork quill of many hues 
but the point of interrelationship, in 
terdependence, and cosmpolition in 
debtedness was well portrayed. 

In the junior high school in Win 
netka, Illinois, pupils have organized 
and conduct in a real life-like mannes 
the Skokie Live Stock (‘ompany, the 
School Store 


Credit 


that give bovs and girls real exper 


and Exe hange. the 


Lnion. and other agencies 


ience with e¢ onomik problems as well 


as the means of conducting their 


daily activities within the school en 


The (Credit 
September, 1941 


vironment. 


linion was 


organized on the initiative ol certain 
children almost exclusively. The idea 
ol it came originally lrom a represen 
tative of one of the largest hanks of 
the country when he was a cuesl ot 
the Board of Directors of the school 
bank at a luncheon. Somewhat later 
a vice president of this bank repeated 
the suggestion, pointing oul that the 
requirements tor a Credit Union were 
so very simple that might be operated 
as an educational experience in a 
school quite realistically. Among the 
children who took the lead in getting 
the Credit Union COINg Was a son of 

active member ol a local co opera 
live society. 

Like the other business enterprises, 
the Credit 


and needs of the children. Having 


l'nion serves real wants 


a membership of about 60 children 


teachers, its transactions number 
twenty to thirty daily. Many of the 
loans are for lunch money. and un 
der the presept rules no single loan 
may exceed $1.30. The member bor 


pest O,;VeC a satislactory ci 


rowing p 
CC unt o| the purpose, and must repas 
additional 


prompth or suller an 


— f> . . . . -_ . . 
hare . pecause itt was impracts I to 


 - ° 
saexerrs ' 
prfecPa ke FL3 


terest on a lunch loan of 23 
or 30 cents lor a period of only one or 
two days. the membership ado ptedthe 
policy ol making no charge whatso 
ever lor the first two days. provided 
the loan was paid within that time. 
Collateral is not required. and all 
loan ie made quickly on a char 

ter and earning capacity basis. Ol 
course, only persons of good reputa 
tion with relerence to business obli 
galions are accepted into member 
ship. and every applic ation tor a loan 
is passed on by a responsible repre 
sentative or representatives. 

Learnings have been used to estab 
lish a reserve and to publish a news 
paper, which is operated lor educa 
tional purposes. Additional earnings 
are returned in the form of interes! 
lo depositors or reduction of interest 
to borrowers. 

In Glencoe, Hlinois, the Resources 
Committee of the Community Co-or 
dinating Council is co-operating with 
the schools in making a survey of the 


personal resources of the community. 


Pupils in the seventh and. eighth 


of the 


entire communitv. An interview re 


orades are making a survey 
ord was prepared. which was design 


ed to discover the vocational and 
avocational interest and activities of 
the citizens of the community. Pupils 
in the social living classes at the 
seventh and eighth orade levels were 
trained in the techniques of intet 
viewing and are now actively en 
caged in calling upon the seventy 
live hundred citizens. As these youth 
ful citizens oo trom home to home. 
they learn ol stamp and butterfly col 
lections, er glassware, and ol quilts. 
Thev locate collie fanciers and dahlia 
orowers. [hey discover people who 
have traveled far and wide who have 
movies and stills to show and adven 
tures to relate. They discover trick 
sters and magicians. Boats in the pro 
cess of construction are found in base 
ments. They contact trout and deep 
sea lishermen, hunters, and horse 
men. Business, professional people. 
and homemakers have interesting ex- 
periences lo tell them. Much hidden 
talent in music, art, and drama is be 
ing unearthed. 

The findings are being carefully 
recorded. When the survey is com 
pleted the results will be carefully 
tablulated and classified. It is antici 
and every 


pated that every school 


civic and social organization in the 
village will benefit by this file of 
vouth 


information. In this manner. 


will serve and civic consciousness 
will be developed. 

lt is not to be implied that the 
foregoing are in any way unusual or 
represent the only experiments that 
are being carried on in pupil teach 
er planning. They do. however. serve 
to illustrate some of the possibilities 
inherent in group planning and pur 
posing that are developed around the 
needs of individuals and groups. Il 
iS my personal conviction that pro 


oressive education will make tremen 


_dous strides in these directions in the 


next few vears. It becomes pertectly 
apparent that the straw men ol in 
terest. discipline. subject matter, can 
be quite completely destroyed when 
planning of this kind is provided. li 
our tradi 


will mean. however. that 


(Continued on page 135) 








tdward De Vere Hs Patron, 


lool-1U4 


Hazel Tesh Pfenning 


Dr. Pfennig, Professor of English 
ot! Indiana State Teachers College. 
was last year s reciptent of the Press 
Club Award for distinquished service 
at the college. is a member of the 
Faculty Advisory Committee to the 
Administration, and is widely known 


as a lecturer on literary subjects. 


The intensive study of the work 


and times of Edward de Vere during 


the last dozen vears has had two 
sood results: it has materially les- 
sened_ the stigma that Nineteenth 


Century criticism, through misunder- 
standing and too hasty supposition, 
and it has 
the 


had attached to his name;’ 
established his place as, if nol 
“Shakespeare, al 


svenuinely important practitioner and 


original least a 


patron ol literature. He was unques- 
tionably in a broad sense. a literary 
force in Elizatbethan—and_ therefore 
in all succeeding—times. 


Dye Vere s status as patron is in 


oeneral indisputable.” Sulficient evi- 


‘George Frisbee, Edward de Veres 
A Great Elizabethan, (1931), p. 15. 
“But if we can forgive Sidney’ s bi- 
ographers lor painting Lord Oxford 
black in order to show up the virtues 
of their hero in greater relief, we can 
less readily forgive them for suppress- 
. ing the truth.” Note also De Vere's 


sorrow. in later life. over his 


own 
already slandered reputation,  (p. 
105): 


“My spirtes, my heart, my wit and 
and force, 
in deep distress are drown d: 

The only loss of my good name is 

of these griets the ground. 

*G. B. Harrison., An Elizabethan 
Journal, (1929), p. 411. (Quoted by 
Frisbee. p. 122). All other judg- 
ments about him are based on “‘pro- 
babilities,” as is said of Shakespeare: 
“As any attempt to sketch the life 
of Shakespeare must be largely OueSsS- 
work, the frequent presence of ‘pro- 
bability and other adverbs of dif- 
fidence is unavoidable.” 
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dence exists generally, and is more or 
less indirectly supplemented by the 
data accumulated by 
| _ooney. Ward. and 
that 


generous 


others, to show 
he was a 
patron of actors and 
ol literary men. * The 
list of those who en- 
5 joved his patronage 
includes John Lyly. Foulk Grenville. 
Gabriel Harvey, Anothony Munday. 
John Farmer, George Baker.' Besides 
many lesser poets and dramatists who 
surely were indebted to Dr. Vere tor 
lavors, it is entirely possible that some 
of the greater literary lights of Eliza 
leth’s time bore to him a similar re 
lationship.” 

In discussing [de Vere's status as 
a literary patron, however, it would 
be well to re-define “patron in the 
light of the social and literary con 
ditions of the time. A patron was not 
merely a financial backer, but an ad 
viser as well, and even a teacher, in 
and collaborator.” 


spirer, leader. 


*J. William Hebel and Hoyt H. 
Hudson. Poetry of the English Ren 
aissance, (1930). p. 932. 

‘Frisbee, Ibid.. p. 102. A_ letter 
printed in the European Magazine, 
June, (1788). p. 389, and quoted by 
B. M. Ward. The 17th Earl of Ox 
ford, (1928), explains that John 
Southern also had Edward De Vere 
as patron. 

"Prisbee, Ibid... ». 
thing. acrostics and cipher codes were 
used not only to attirm authorship 
patrons and 


22 Hh For one 


but . to pay tribute to 
sweethearts. Perhaps some of the evi- 
dence alleged as prool of De Vere s 
authorship simply shows that he was 
the author s patron. 

"Hebel and Hudson, [bid., p. 937. 
Greville had Oxford as patron, and 
later was himself patron to Camden. 
Daniel, and Davenant.—indicating 
that literary patronage was a frequent 
function of literary men. 


“With the accession ol (Jueen Eli» 
abeth.” ; 


“English men olf letters found thei 


Thomas | oohe SaVS 


oreatestl ally and supporter. | li was 
the fashion to be literary, even though 
nol good form for the “noble” liter 
ateurs to publicly avow authorship. 
literature, like philanthropy today. 
Vas something to be encouraged bul 
not too loudly used as self advertis 
ing. Furthermore. the elegances o} 
continental travel” and of court life 
encouraged literary sophistication and 
experiment. The “patron, therelore 


Was one who. too well to do to bn 


obliged to make a living from writ 


ing, and too noble to condescend to 


the 


‘ . . iL 
Streetish a prolession,' 


acknowledgment of so Grulh 
nevertheless 
dallied in literature as in love. kept 
himself informed on the literary scene 
as intimately as on the GOSSIPY social 
scene, read the outpourings of young 
university graduates with kindly and 
curious sympathy, welcomed the re 
putation of encourager and sponsor ol | 
literary experimentation, and himsell 
plaved at the w riting ol literary tid. 
bits of one sort or another. The as 
cortained poet: output of really un.- 
literary members of the rovaltyv and 
the the 


Elizabeth and her immediate pred. | 


nobility during period of | 


eccessors is comparatively very | 
large." | Disregarding. lor the sake ol | 
argument, De Vere's claims to works 
ascribed to others, we may point | 
over a score of fairly well authent’cal | 
ed poems ar knowledged to be his] 


own.'* 


‘J. Thomas looney, Shakespeare | 
Identified, (1920). p. 180. | 
‘Agnes MI. C. Latham. The Poems | 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, (1929). 
((Juoted by Frisbee. ). 39): — To pub 
lish at all was bad form. smacking 


| 
. 


of prolessionalism. | 


"Looney, [bid., 242 fl: “His (De 
Vere s) ltaly had sof 
marked an influence over him as to 
affect his 
cause him to be lapmooned as al 
‘Italionated Englishman’.” 

IWWVard. p. 130: ~In the sixteenth} 
courtiers 


stay in 


dress and manners ane 


century, although many 


wrote poetry, it was an unwrittel! 

law that nothing of theirs should by 

printed while they were alive. 
"Park, Royal and Noble Author 
'2Hebel and Hudson, [bid., p. 10) 


ff. and p. O51 FE. : 
The Teachers College Journ#! 
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Edward De Vere. Earl of Oxtord 
ail high in tavor at Elizabeth's court. 
wealthy in his own right and in the 
right of two successive wives, was 
not only able to be a financial patron 
Lut would have been expected to be 
one.” His career at the Lniversity of 
(Cambridge was such as to ally him 
ty literary interests:'' in fact he al 
ready began to act the part ol patron 
while there.” 

On the other hand. the many tes 
timonies to De Vere's learning and 
skill indicate that more than usual 
emphasis should be given in his case 
to that side of a patron s function 
which includes actual literary leader 
ship.’ Arthur Golding, his uncle and 
tutor, dedicated Th’ Abridqment of 
the Histories of Troque Pompeius to 
him.’ John Brooke praised De Vere 
as a student: Csabriel Harvey collect 
classical 


ed many tributes on his 


learning.'> and especially to his skill 
in Latin and English verse. He is 
known to have acted in a masque he 
lore the queen,!” as well as to have 
taken part—most creditably—in tour- 
lormed 


hac Ik- 


sround of polite literature. He took 


a) — ° 
naments,~ —activities whic I 


the social and sentimental 


. . > 1 
par. in literary controversy; lam- 


Frisbee, [bid.. p. Il: “Lerd Ox 
ford (De Vere) was the Great Cham- 
berlain, by virtue of which he took 
prec edence over all earls.” 


MWWWard, p. 22: “That he left his 
mark on the University as a student 
of considerable ability, we have on 
the testimony ol John Brooke, him 
sell a oraduate of ‘Trinity College.” 


Looney, Ibid. p. 244: ( )xford., 
as Harvey admitted, had extended his 
customary munilicence to the sc holar 
when the latter was a poor student 
at the University.” 


Ward, pp. 90. 141, 144. Oxtord 
hoped secretly to become Poet Laur- 
eale. 


“Tbid., 25. 
Ibid... 157. 
Ibid. 
““Ibid., 37. 60. 
“Thid.. 
September, 1941 
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poons were written against him,*" and 
poems—eight or more—were dedicated 
to him. De Vere Was the SO¢ ial leader 


Oxtord's 


and his house was the'r 


oi the Euphuists—" ‘Lord 
Euphuists’ ~" 
headquarters. John L_vly, author ol 
FEuphues, was his private secretary. 
Anthony Vlunday, 
Zelauto (a salute to Eu 
phues) was also attached to the De 
Vere household.** William Webbe 
wave De Vere (i. e.. Oxford) the 
title—‘‘the 


among the rest’ —ol poets. “Lord Ox 


and author ol 


sort ol 


highest most excellent 
lord's position as the pring ipal patron 


ol these continental Romances of 
Chivalry.” says Looney, relerring to 
the exotic uphuistic writing, is a 
clear indication of the extent of his 
literary intérests. '*° He liked literary 
atmosphere, and “chose for his com 
panions wild spirits like Lord Survey, 
Charles Arundel, Francis Southwell. 
and Walter Raleigh. He 
Catholic, then 
this did not appear openly.’*" 


De Vere 


combined in 


turned 


and atheist. though 


indeed, to have 
himself the 


qualities ol 


seems, 
functions 
and Roman patron, 
French Leader of a salon (in part). 
the tutoring, advising, editing, and 
encouraging functions of certain mod- 
ern editors and college protessors, the 
daring unconventionality and exotic- 
ism of our E. E. (Cummings and the 
earlier |. S. Eliot, the scholarly learn- 
ing and ritualistic tendencies of our 
later VT. S. Eliot Paul 


>| ning 4 . . . 79 . 
More. “De Vere a precisionist, in 


and Elmer 
sists looney, in one ot his descriptive 
chapter subheadings. He was leader 
as well as backer of a literary school. 
Shakespeare's Sonnet 76-7* 
“Why is my verse so barren ol 
new pride / 
So far trom variation § or quicke 
( hange / 
“Looney, Ibid., 188-189, 242 Hf. 


‘? 


“Sa. Ward, p. 188. 
b. Eva Turner Clark. Axiophilus 
or Oxford alias Shakespeare, p. 29. 


“4\WVard, p. 187. 
“Looney, p. 202. 
“Ibid., p. 143. 


“"Frisbee, p. 131. 


Why with the time do | not glance 
aside 


To new found methods. and to 


compounds strange /— 
might easily have been an allusion to 
the stvle and manner of De Vere 
and his group.** 
The rather lrequent relerence to 
De Vere s spendthrift Ways, in con 
with the literary 


nection roistering 


company he kept. may be taken to be 
material evidence as to the lavishness 
ol his services as a patron. The spleen 
poured on him from some quarters 


Inay In Many cases be attributed to 


cisappointment because of favor to 


some other literary aspirant. The an 
ver directed at him from puritanical 
quarters may likewise help to show 
that he, as sponsor, leader, and pa 
tron, was responsible for much un 


convential litearary activity which 


we look back on now with Oreat in- 
terest.’ Perhaps the picture of De 
Vere as the all-round patron is surer 


and truer than any other of this 


] . | 
qnolo”” can now be. 


Democracy And Junior High 


(Continued from page 13) 


tionally departmentalized junior high 
schools, with emphasis upon subject 
matter, non-lunctionally dealt with 
in textbooks, must be abandoned 
quite completely. It will mean, fur 
ther, that the present tendencies to 
develop schools as dynamic agencies 
within each community will be con 


tinued and extended. 


“SFrisbee, Chapter 14. It may nol 
be amiss. incidentally, to note that De 
Also, 


Veres wite also wrote verse. 
Ward, p. 96. 


“"\Vard, p. 142: “We must remem 
ber. in the first place, that in Lord 
Oxtord we are not dealing with a 
normal, humdrum man. His views, for 
exan.ple, on literature were sulticient- 
ly unorthodox to outrage the feelings 


of so conventional a man as Lord 
Burohly.” 


30 = . ° ° ° . 
( sing this word in its derivative 


sense. 
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H Poefry Lesson 


June Crundwell 


Miss Crundwell, a student-teacher. 
taught the lesson which is reproduced 
The class was a fourth-grade 
qroup in the State Labsr 
atory School. The editor observed the 
work and was so impressed by its 
excellence that he asked Miss Crund 


well to reproduce the lesson in writ 


here. 


Indiana 


ten form. 

There are two features of this les 
son which attracted the editors al 
iention. The first of these is the ex 
em p lifi 
cation of the 
three 

bnowing. 
The first 


staqe. that o} 


slaqges 


knowing as 
a whole. 
vague l y. 
ends with 
the. first 
o | 


the entire poem. rhe second stage. 





\ : reading. 


ihat of knowing by parts, thorough|!y, 
ends with the teacher's say ng 
“When I was in school I sanq this 
Would you like to hear it?” 
The third ‘tage, tha! 
a whele. thoroughly. 


remainder ol the lesson. 


Sond. 
of knowing as 
constitutes the 

The second impressive feature of 
this lesson is the effective emotional 
learnings. The climax of this was near 
the end of the lesson when the pupils 
became so engrossed in the final read 
ing of the poem that they spontane 
ously said, “—Raggle, Taqgle Gyp 
sies, O,” in unison with the teacher 


each time the words appeared, 


THE RAGGIE, TAGGLE 
GYPSIES 
Teacher: What is a gypsy / 
Pupil: ‘A person who travels 
Pupil: They ride in hic cars. 
Pupil: They wear bright clothes. 
many of you evel 


lea her: low 


16 


/ (Nlany 


hands go up.) How would vou L.ke 


wanted to be a OVPS\ 
to hear a poem about the oOvpsies / 


Pupils (in chorus): Yes, we would. 
Teacher: \What is another word lor 


inquire ¢ 


lupil: You ask ad person something 
dteac her: That's What is al 
steed ? 


lvupil: | think it's another name tos 


right. 


a pony. 

Teacher: What are copses / 
(No one knows.) 

Teachers: C opse: are bushes, usually 
very thick. 


/ 


leat her: Hov. does One eESPyYV. 


Puoil: | think he’s a man who tries 
to lind out what the other side is 
doing. 

teacher: That is a Spy: the word we 
want is espy._ lt means to see al 

The 


poem Is “The Raogle. Tagole ( Vp 


at a distance. name ol ou 
sies. [There are two people talk'ng 


in our poem. lets see if we can 
tind who they are. (Teacher reads 
entire poem.) 

There were three oypsies a-come to 
my door. 

And downstairs ran this lady, O. 


One sang high and another sang low 


\nd the othe: “Bonnie. Bon 
nie Biskav. oh 


Sall@ 


Then she pulled olf her silken gown 
\nd pul on hose of leather, ©. 
With the ragged ragged rags alout 
her doo: 


She's oll 


Crypsies, 


with the Raoole. lagole 


(). 


lord 


‘bwas late last night when rr 
came home. 


lnquiring lor his lady, O. 


| he servants said on every hand. 


“She's cone with the Ravgole. Taggle 


( rvpsies, o_ 


lor me my milk-white 


“Oh, saddle 


steed. 


Oh. saddle for me my pony, © 
hat | mav ride and seek my bride 
\Vho's cone with the Ravogle. lag 


ole ( iV psies, ( y 


Qh. he rode high and he rode low. 

bie rode through woods and COPses, 
cz. 

Lontil he came to an open lield. 

\nd there he espied his lady. O. 

“What makes vou leave your house 
and lands / 

What makes vou leave vour money. 
()/ 

What 


wedded lord 


makes Vou leave Vou ney 
lo go with the Raggle, Tagele C yp 


sies. ( a 


“What care | 
lands / 

\Vhat care | lor my money, ©. 

What care | 


lord / 


lou His house cl tie 


lor ryh\ Pevy wedded 


lm olf with the Ragegle. Lagele ¢ iV~ 


sies. QO). 


“Last night you slept On a goose 
leather bed. 

\Vith the 
bravely. (). 


sheel turned dow SO 


lo nioht vou will sleep in the cold 
lield. 


\lone with the Ragvle. lagole ( np 


SICS. ( . 


Open 


What care | ft 
hed. 


\Vith 


bravely, 7 


rm your Goose leathe 


j 
lhe sheet turned down SO 


| wht 1 shall in a cold 
| Qi lo PhiQad. | stial sleey rib «ht Cape 
Open lield. 


\lono with the Ravgle. lagole ( ‘Vp 


OQ” 


SEc’s, 


nithier: Cail yon tll whe Ge 
talking / f 
| upil: lhere was a man. leach 
upil: ! think there was a girl lind 
. l upil: 
leacher: What did they sav to each all 
other? . 
(No one knows.) 
bleacher: Would vou like to hear it 
again and tind out what they were 
talkino about / 
( upil: Yes. 
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Pupi 
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l here three 


a-come to my door. 


lea her: were OV psies 
And downstairs ran this lady. ©. 
()ne Sane high and another Sang 


low, 


Bon 


And the other sang Bonnie. 
nie Biskav, ©. 
"leacher: What picture did you see’ 
Pupil: (One 
Biskay. ().- 
There 


| els see 


sang, “Bonnie. Bonnie 


were three gypsies. 


Lupil: 


Teacher: what happens 


next. 
pulled olf her silken 


Then she 
sown, 
And put on hose of leather. ©. 
With the 
about her door 
Shes olf with the 
Civpsies, (). 
What happened in the se 


racced. ragged raves 
jm om = - 


Raggle, 


lagel 


‘| Cail her: 


ond parl of our story / 


Pupil: 
and went with the GOVDPSIeS. 

Teacher: What kind of gown did this 
lady have on/ 

Pupil: 


| Caf her: 


The lady pulled oll her gown 


A silken cOWN. 
What 
4 


about the lady: 


this tell us 


does 


l'upil: That she was rich. 


Teacher: “Twas late last night when 


mv lord came home. 

Inquiring lor his lady, O. 

The servants said on every hand. 
withe Raggle. Va vole 


Ciypsies, ( i 
What 


She's cone 


Feacher: happened in this 
stanza / 
lupil: The man comes home. 


The servants tell him thal the 
with the Ragole. 


Pupil: 
lady has 
Taggle Ciypsies, ©. 

leacher: “Oh, 

milk-white 
Oh. saddle for me my pony, ©). 


gone 


saddle for me my 


steed. 


That | may ride and seek my bride 
Who's gone with the Raggle. 
ole Crypsies, ().” 
What does the 

lind his wife? 
upil: He 


| Cat her: 


lag 


l eacher: man do lo 


looks for her on his pony. 
Oh. he 


rode low , 


rode high and he 


September, 194] 


iy cif her: 


Teac her: 


He rode through woods and COpses, 


(), 


L'ntil he came to an open field. 


And there he espied his lady, O 


Veacher: Where did he finally find 
his bride? 

upil: In a field. 

Teacher: “What makes vou leave 


vour house and lands? 


What makes Vou leave 


Vottr mon 
.. OF 
What makes vou leave VoOUurF new 
wedded lord 
To SO with the Raggle. laggle 


Gypsies, 0?” 

What does he sav to his 
lady, O? 

Pupil: He 
husband. 

Pupil: He 
went with the gypsies. O. 

“What care | for my house 
and lands? 

\WVhat care | for my money, ©). 

What care | 

lord / 

I'm olf with the 

Ciypsies, (). 

What 

to this man? 

She doesn't care. 

Pupil: She's off with the 
Taggle (sypsies, ©. 


Teacher: “Last night you slept on 


i ea her: 


lett her 


asks her why she 


wants know why she 


| Car her: 


lor my new wedded 


Ragole. 


Taggle 


does the bride sav 


Pupil: 
Raggle. 


a goose feather hed. 


With the sheet 
bravely, (). 


lo night vou will sleep in the cold. 


turned dow nm so 


open field, 
\long with the Raggle 
Civpsies, Ou” 

Pupil: The that she 


wont have a nice bed to sleep in 


Ttaggle 
man tells her 


tonight. 
“What care | for 
soose feather bed. 


With the 


bravely, 


Vout. 


sheet 
()/ 


lor to-night [ shall sleep in a cold. 


turned dow nm so 


open field. 
Along with the 
Ciypsies, Ow 


Raggle, 


aggle 


There 


Teac her: 


| ear her: 


leacher: How does the bride an 
new wedded |_ord ? 
tells that she still 


wants to live with the Raggle. 


Swe the 


l‘upil: She him 


Taggle ( rypsies. 


lupil: She doesn't care about the 
husband. 

Pupil: She doesn t care about money 
either. 


When | was in school | 
Would vou like to 


Teacher: 
sang this song. 
hear it? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: The 


not set to 


lirst two stanzas were 
music so IIl read them 
and sing the rest. 


were three gypsies a-come to 
my door, 

And downstairs ran this lady, (). 

(One sang high and another Sang low. 

Bonnie 


And the other sang Bonnie. 


Biskay, ( ) 


Then she pulled off her silken gown, 

And put on hose of leather, O. 

With the ragged, 
her door 


She's off with the 


( rypsies, (). 
a 
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ee + - 
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GONE WITH THE RAGGLE,TAGGLE GyP-SiES, O- 


Reads the poem again as a 
whole. 

(Children responded spontaneous 
ly by Saving, E Raggle., Taggle 


Civpsies, O.” 


these words wore mentioned in the 


in unison every time 


poem.) 


How did vou like this 


poem / 
We liked it: 


it again’ 


Pupils: wont you read 
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: . offered in modern physics in these coli 
schools, and pla 
] d X AN (] ail SIGS 1. If there was differentiation in not 
the junior and senior year between a voti 
course in physics for students who con 
wish to become specialists, or go on cs 
to college, and senior science for those ‘| 
who do not intend to go on to college. ode 
Research is the chief tool of Sci. mor 
* s ence. So, as a result of a study of re. the 
cent textbooks, questionnaire returns. one 
the tea hing of high-school physics. emis 
an effort has been made to determine text: 
Cecil W. Martin Terre Haute Public Schools the practices and trends in the pre} the 
. sentation of modern phvsics. eve” 
The most fascinating and _ inter. should be incorporated in a high- In colle ting the data for this study, : seve 
esting parts of physics are those which school physics course. The field of in it was necessary to make a survey and | tion 
are either in the process of active for — — _ sample the suitable available text sivel 
' vestigation was conlined to definite - ere ee en il : 
mation or which have just recently 1] | ooks in the lield of secondary-school | texts 
been developed. The desire of the coaenuny a all physics which were adapted to. the civel 
young student to know something of 1. The amount ol space devoted high-school pupil. The textbooks numl 
modern physics has been recognized, ‘° the treatment of topics in modern were arranged chronologically as to devol 
with the result that chapters on mod. physics as compared to the amount date copyrighted and assigned a table their 
of space devoted to the treatment of — number that was used in the study. teen | 
Boyle's law, Ohm's Law. or Sur There were seven textbooks selected, Sir 
face Tension in textbooks of second end they have been representd by | ome 
ary-s¢ hool physic Ss. (These topics the numbers one to seven, int lusive. data 
were chosen as tvpic al topics or prob The following is a summary olf the endea 
lems in classical physics.) amount of space devoted to the treat. | findin 
2. The amount of time devoted to” ment of the various topics in modern | physic 
the treatment of the typi al topics in physic Ss as compared to the amount high-s 
classical physics. (CJuestionnaire. ) ol space devoted to the treatment of invest 
3. To determine through question classical physic s topics in seven text sampli 
gh q 
naire if there was an advane ed course hooks surveyed. of hool 
TABLE | cet senate high s 
COMPARISON OF THE AMOUNT OF SPACE DEVOTED. TOF by art 
TOPICS IN MODERN AND CLASSICAL PHYSICS Fence a 
: ; . > struct 
) me More Neo - less No 2 m 
Nlodern | hvsic s | OPICs Spac i. . luch Spac ™ Spa e Of 
Space » mafled 
X rays 1234507 | two, o 
) le , » , JAR > om 
| hoto« lectric eff cl 24), 150 The pr 
electric eve satisf 
. ™ salistac 
( v< lotron and nuclear physic S 7 1254) 8) 7 
: : 7 . allan [a YIANA"7 usual r 
ern physics have been included in re- Cathods rays and 2 levision sate ~ ) tigati 
“T + Isotopes and “heavy water Q/ 12346 Ff "gation 
cent textbooks. The term “modern as | - . , 
Leite”. 4 I Radioactivity 12540 Conc 
physics Is or-arvas taken to be Radium 7 9 16 2 ' entiatio 
synonymous with the restricted term Electronic emission and radio 234507 vear be 
“atomic physics, but in this study it tube rer ae 
. . * : . , r = 5 4 ) | : 
includes the increasing number of Cosmic rays 1540, ae ists 
esd ‘J d ' Relativity. special i 207 135 ~ oS 
yasic facts contributed to physic . , — - ba : nae 
. ae ee Quantum and radiation ) | 2340 p SClence 
pees the disc eins: of the A ray yo Rutherford atom 17 3450 2 lo go or 
1895. The term “classical physics Bohrs theory of atom 907 14 23 indicat; 
. *s,* y . - = atl’ 
deals with the traditional or theoret- ¢ rystal structure 40 125 teac! 
ical physics as taught prior to 1895. = ray ee 1234567 § aching 
—T. 1ho : . » ie 507 , 
This study was undertaken for the /'ectron ¢ iHraction 1294907 § instructs 
; Wave mechanics ) 1.2450, th: 
purpose of collecting data to deter- era 67 195 iat the 
-€ é ee 
mine to what extent modern physics Brownian movements 14307 93 Septem 
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Table | is divided into four space lege and non college GOrOUDpS. while that it is advisable to offer an ad- 

se columns. The textbook numbers are twevle. or 34.3 per cent, said that vanced course in modern physics for 
placed in the various columns to de- they did not. special students. this course to com- 

in note the amount of space that was de- Nevertheless, whether there is dif- prise radio and electronics, or prob 
a voted to topics in modern physics as ferentiation or not, the tendency is in ably such a course under a heading of 
ho compared to topics in classical phys- common with the present-day general ceneral modern physics. However, in 
on ics. educational objectives. directing at- ; large (or even a small) school it 
Se This table shows that rays, cath tention to the development of indi is advisable to add a unit on modern 
ue ode rays and television were given viduals as the purpose of the course, physics at the end of the regular 
ci. more space than the other topics in and adapting the material to hte course. This plan is prevalent in 
re- the seven textbooks: and that. with abilities and the needs of the pupils. nearly all high-school texts, where the 
ns, one exception, textbook number one. All schools contributing to this last chapter or so is devoted to the 
ith more space Was devoted to electroni: study offer a regular physics course treatment of modern physics. Only 
CS, emission and radio tube in all the for those pupils who wish to become two schools responding to this study 
ine texts. More space Was also given to specialists, or go on to college. or otter advanced courses in modern 
re- the photoelectric effect or “electric show serious interest and have suf. physics. This was a semester course 

' eye in textbooks two, tour, five. and _ ficient background. in radio physics. 

dy, | wanes The two topics, X ray dillrac Also, these schools verified this The major problem of this ques 
nd | tion and electron dillfraction, were question of differentiation by olfer- tionnaire concerning how much time 
‘xt- given no space in any of the seven ing senior science for those students was devoted to the treatment of each 
ool | texts, while wave mechanics was who do not intend to go on to college, ol the nineteen topics of modern phy 
the civen a little space In only one text. er who are not prepared or inclined — sics as compared with the treatment 
oks number three. (Generally, all texts to do work in physics. The course is. ol a tvpi al subject in classical phys- 
to devoted the same or less space in sometimes called practic al or applied ics, such as Boyle's Law, or Ohm's 
ble their treatment of most of the nine physics, according to the survey, and Law, or Surface Tension, was found 
dy, teen modern physics topics. nine schools, or 40.9 per cent. oller a to be enlightening although not en- 
ed, Since the questionnaire method course olf this tvpe. Seven different couraging. The majority of the 
by | was used in cathering some ol the textbooks were listed as being used schools are giving less time to the 
re. | data for this study, the author has tor this course in the nine schools. treatment of modern physics topics. 
the | endeavored to evaluate some of his Four schools have their own course This seems to verily the fact that 


pat. | findings relative to the extent modern oo! study, or are formulating such a_ classical physics still remains the fun- 


ern | physics should be incorporated in a course; no specilic text is being used. damental physics course and _ that 





unt! high-school physics course. In this but the work is supplemented by sev- modern physics (theoretical) has very 
of investigation, no definite method of | eral textbooks. little place in physics for general 
ext. | sampling was used in choosing the Onl, eight, or 36.3 per cent, think (Continued on page 22 
| se hools for the study. However, the TABLE IJ 
high schools chosen were determined (COQMPARISON OF THE AMOUNT OF TIME DEVOTED TO 
IO} by articles contributed to School Sci TOPICS IN MODERN AND CLASSICAL PHYSICS 











ence and Mathematics by physic s in- More  Ahout as | po 


No .Time 





> ) ‘er ei , : ry ry 7 
structors from these schools. Modern Physics | — ' lime MuchTime lime 
‘ | Of twenty-six questionnaires \ rays 15> 30.3 59.0 0 
' mailed to these instructors, twenty- Photoelectric ellect 9.0 30.5 90.0 4.5 
two, or 84.6 per cent, co-operated. elecrtic eye ‘, 7 
Ti | li ee , Cyclotron and nuclear physics 0.0 22.7 03.0 13.7 
ihe proportion responding was quite 4, cs - -_ a: 
ll ie eal . aned with t Cathode rays and television 4.5 92.0 4.5 9.0 
satistactory when compared with the lsotopes and ‘heavy H2O 0.0 1.0 32.0 64.0 
| usual reaction to questionnaire inves- — Radioac tivity 0.0 18.9 77 3 45 
' tigations. Radium 0.0 22.7 08.2 Q. 
6 | ; 
Concerning the question of dilfer- Electronic emissions and radio 9.1 10.9 40.9 9.1 
' entiation in the junior and_ senior _tube | ~ 
vear between urse i hysics for Cosmic rays ~~ pe — +e 
vei ‘tween a course in physics “e ; ~ = —4n 
| . — Relativity, special 0.0 0.0 19.9 4.5 
students who wish to become special. Quantum and radiation 0.0 0.0 63.0 36.4 
ists, or go on to college, and senior Rutherford atom 0.0 00 45.9 45.5 
science for those who do not intend Bohr's theory of atom 0.0 34.5 5.5 0.0 
lo go on to college, the response was Crystal structure 0.0 4.J 41.0 4.3 
indicat X ray dilfraction 0.0 1.0 92.0 64.0 
Ck 1 ca . . : > < = ee P = = 
) ive Of present trends in the = Electron diffraction 0.0 0.0 90.4 03.0 
07 leaching of high-school physics. Fen Wave mechanics 0.0 22.7 45.5 1.8 
ST Ag; : oan on OS AS —~ 4a 
107 | instructors, or 45.35 per cent. stated lonization 1.5 411.0 0.0 t.5 
67 % ‘on Brownian movements 0.0 90.4 03.0 0.0 
that they differentiated between col- TOTAL. 17 1.3 51.4 95.6 
’ 
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Installing Home Visitation Program In 
The Home tconomies Department 0 


The Laboratory School 


Caroline Stein Helso 


Mrs. Kelso teaches home eCOMOMILCS 


State Laboratory 


the Indiana 


School. Her experience in installing a 


iil 


home-visitati-n program in the home 
economics depariment is worthy of 
emulation by more teachers and 
school administrators than just those 
interested in home economics. 

ln order better to meet the needs 
of the pupils in the home economics 
classes, it was necessary to learn their 
home environment. 
Csetting acquainted 
the 
and father of each 
the 


home situation. and 


with mother 


pupil. seeing 


then interpreting 
the pupil needs is 


an experience 





which has been ol 
tremendous value. 
Is it signiticant for the teacher to 
know that 34 per cent of the e’ehth 
o1ade girls have mothers who work 
outside the home: that 37 per cent ol 
the entire sroup ol girls have no facil 
ities lor relrigeration; that 42 per cent 
ol the entire group have fathers who 
are in skilled labor. and 26 per cenl 
commen labor? How shall the teach 
er approach the matter ol personal 
cleanliness to girls when 25 per cent 
of their homes have no bathrooms? 
The first step was to secure deli 
nite and true data concerning each 
pupil in the classes. A compi_ation 
called A Home Check 


List was used. This personal check 


feconomics 


list was made after a thorough study 


ol similar forms in use al many 


school.s Those questions were se 


Alter a careful study of the pupil 
data sheets, the teacher held a private 


conterence with each pupil. The facts 
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.ere discussed that the irl had GIVE ) 
alrout hersell, and the teacher noted 
mentally those facts that might prove 
prolitable to check with the mother. 
the 


nent data were sleaned thal would 


During conterence other perti 


assist as a hac koround lor a home 


visit that was to follow. 
For the cumulative record lile ol 
the pupils. which is a permanent re 


ol 


lice. another data form was compiled 


cid kent in the home-econ: mics 


which was made alter a thorough 
study ol similar forms in use at many 
echools. This form is headed: 
HOME INFORMATION BLANK 
Indiana State Teachers College 
laboratory School 
(This information is for confidential 


use only) 

The information trom the personal 
check list is transferred to this pel 
manent cumulative record — form. 
Those data considered doubthul were 
entered in pencil until checked with 
the the 


| his lorm contained very mitt I, more 


mother during home visit. 
information than the personal check 
I:st filled out by each pupil. There 
were five pages in all. The addition 
al data were gleaned by a_tactiul, 


Iriendly 


mother. 


visit in the home with the 
Having had this private conlerenc ° 


with each pupil, having carefully 
studied the information given on the 
personal check list concerning the pu 
lected that best fitted our community. 
ach pul Was given an opporcvunil 
to fill in a check list as best she could. 
O1VINEG her own ideas about herself. 
pil and the home. the teacher wes 
ready to make a protitable home visit. 
The mother was not informed ol 


the intended visit. Some se hools havo; 


the guise of a triendly chat. Neve 


lormal appointment at a delin) 
lime: but it is true that such A Sys 
tem scares the mother, makes her “a 
Pp. Clous, and, if the teacher gets int 
the home. she finds that the stage ha 

een all set. Vhe situation is not , 
true tamily picture. 

The visit is either made or ruineg 
when the mother answers the ring 
ol the door bell. The mothe: Cader 
invites vou in for a friendly chat pro 
vided there has been a tactlhul ap 
proach, a careltully worded intrody 
l'on, and a constant watching ol th 
lacial expressions made by the mothe 
in order properly to switch the ap 


proach it there is need. 


: 
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\fter being! 


invited into the home. one must sense! 


the situation immediately without th 
appearance olf glancing around, Is th 
mother busy ironing, stretching cw 
tains, washing, baking a pie’ If 
the visitor should offer assistance ¢ 
sit with her while she continues he 
work. 

During the entire visitine progray 


each mothe cheerlully wel ome | 


vielt from her “irl s teacher. and : 
each case the mother recuested a | 
turn visit. In fact. some mothers e | 
fi od Ooetling in more tntimate toud| 
vith the school to the extent ol send] 
TAIL word by thei oirls asking whe 
the teacher would come for anoth 


chat. I the 


visit a friendly 


mother considered th 
chat. and did ni} 
‘so that the teacher was gathering] 


intermation. then the visil was 


cesstull. 

The secret of all successtul visiting 
with all interviewing, is to crc 
alimosphere ol inlormality. on tht 

lece apparently only a conversatior 
chat: but the teacher must cont 
he tread of the meeting. OF coun 
the mother is 


C | the talking: but the lear hes (ue! 


allowed lo do mod 


steers the conversation at the prop 
ment so as to produce the desin 
inf rmation. Pencil and paper ne 
pear. Notes are 
the 


‘mimediately 


all made mental 
° i ° 

sigal ol pen il and paper wol 
put the mother on ! 


delensive. Properly conducted. 
‘ rT the desired daia und 


chy tld the visil develop into a \| 
Probe. 
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At lirst it is difficult for the teac I, 


to remember the mental notes al 


“a leaving the mother s presence, but 
practice soon develops this ability. It 
. best aller getting well away from 
the home to record into a small book 
all the data obtained until such time 
as the information can be entered on 
the permanent cumulative record 
lorm al the ollice. 

Some mothers are emploved., which 
Sunday 


visits. Such visits do nol produc e so 


necessitates evening and 
sood resulls as the others for the rea 
sen that the pupil invariably is pres 
ent at ste lL times and assumes a de 
cidedly prominent and interested 
place in the conversation. This situa 
tion creates dilliculty in setting the 
more intimate facts that canno! really 
lh. gained successlully with the pupil 
present. 


Nol all the desired data should be 


sought on the first’ visit. The first 


should be primarily lor the purpose ol 


saining the friendship of the mother 
and dispersing anv idea held by some 
thal something must he wrong or the 
teacher would not be coming to the 
home. Onl, such information should 
be sought that can be obtained in 
This first 


meeting is merely to establish a parl 


talk along eeneral lines. 


nership with the mother. 


The second or return visit is made 
about one month later. This time the 
door is swung wide open, not jul 
slightly ajal lor tear ol magazine. 
brush. book. or shoestring saleswom 
en. Now is the opportunity by adroit 
the 


tain the more intimate data desired 


ly steering conversation to ob 


which were nol attempted during the 
But 


still taboo. The te hnique remains the 


lirst’ visit. direct. questions are 
same but friendly overtures have wid 
ened the swath. 

On these second visits, the teacher 
takes with her a student teacher from 
the college in order to have her ob 
serve the tee hnique ol successtul vis 
tation, especially the method of gin 
ing the desired intormation through 
informal conversation witheut direct 
(uestioning, The secret lies in know 
ing when the mother's talk on other 


than desired topics can he stopped 


without ottense lo the mother. Stu 
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dent teachers should not be taken on 
the first visit. Such a mistake is fa 
tal. From the visitation point ol view. 
student teachers are not an asset even 
on the second visit but a liability re 
teactlul the 


teacher. But student teac hers should 


quiring handling by 
have the experience ol making these 
[rips in order to be able to institute 
such programs in their future posi 
tions alter oraduation. Fach student 
teacher is required as a part ol her 
course in Supervised Teaching in 
home economics to make two visits 
to the homes of her pupils. 

Alter the round of second visits is 
made, all the data from the pupils 
personal check lists plus ihe data 
liom the two series of visits are en 
the record 
the Likewise. all 


dceubthul statements made by the pu 


tered upon cumulative 


lorms in olttice. 


pils on the personal check lists which 
had been entered in pen il on the 
red ords 


permanent cumulative 


are 
changed to ink to conlorm with the 
check made with the mothers. 

()| whal this 


Leen and what use Can he made ol 


the 


value has program 


resulis obtained? Summations 
and percentages ol data were com 
piled ii order to realize definite el 
lects vehich this information should 
have on our home-economics curric 


ulum. 


I WaalS 


that a large chart 


covering the entire program was the 


lound 


simplest and the best plan in assemb 
ling the data. The far left column is 
lor the pupils. The top has forty 
nine column headings covering most 
all items sought in the visits: the pu 
pil. her home environment. her fu 
lure hopes. leach pupil is given a 
number to appear on the chart in the 
lar lelt column in place of her name 
i» keep the morbidly curious trem 
prying into the lives. 

This chart is grouped by classes. 
At the bottom of each class is a sum 
mation—percentages or averages tor 


( Ine 


glance how each pupil stands with 


each heading. can see at a 
her Group as a whole. At the extreme 
bottom of the chart is a similar sum- 
mation for all pupils in the program. 


hus 


stands with relerence to all pupils in 


one can see how any pupil 


such headings as are not affec ted by 
the age ol the pupil. 
lhe detailed the 


large chart is shown bv the follow 


information on 


ing exaample of an eighth graph girl 
taken directly from the chart: 
Nlother 
Age— 30 
Occupation—laundress 
Descent—English 
E-ducation—7th orade 
Special interests—none 
Church—none 
Health—poor 
Father 
Age—}39 
Occupation—W. P. A. 
Desc ent—Enolish 
L-ducation—3rd orade 
Spe ial interests—none 
Church—none 
Health—good 
Pupil 
Vlarital status of parents—divorced 
| anguage spoken in home—English 
Private lessons—none 
Plan for future education—none 
Study conditions—poor 
Hours ol sleep—nine 
Hours of undirected leisure a week— 
thirty two 


What does the pupil do in leisure 
time—crochet. housework 
week 


Hours of household duties a 


—nine 


Summer activities—none 
Travel—none 
Religion—Protestant 
likes to read—very little 
Vlagazines pupil enjoyvs—none 
Particular interests—quilts 
Prelerence lor associations—one age 
Home 
| vpe—poor 
| ocation—city 
Number of rooms—tive 
Bathroom—none . 
Number in home—tour 
| _uxuries 
Automobile—none 
Piano—none 
Radio—none 
Relrigeration—none 
Reading materials 
\lagazines—none 
New spapers— Ves, low al 
| ibrary—none 
Family finances 
Budget—no 
Who buvs orot eries—pupil 
How ar groceries purchased—« ash 
daily 
Who bts clothing—pupil 
Type of community—poor 
Health of « hild—average 
very wide-awake teacher immed. 


iately sees the value in delinite statis 
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solely in their better grasp of the 
this kind. The 


cumlative re¢ ord on file in the tea I 


tics of permanent 
ers office includes many more items 
than are listed above as shown on 
the large chart. The chart includes 
those items that most affect the cur- 
riculum. The other items on the cum 
ulative record form obtained trom vis- 
itation are those concerning the 
younger life of the pupil that are used 
in counseling with the child. 

Besides these many valuable statis 


tics, there lies other value. This per 


sonal relationship with the mothers of 


pupils in the classrooms gives a feel 
ing of nearness, sympathy. and un 
derstanding ol pupils that is invalu 
able. Another indirect value is that 
personal joy and satislaction to the 
teacher from association and compan 
ionship with mothers and fathers ol 


today. 


H Comparison Of Site Recitals 


(Continued trom page 10) 
OQwenite items, and_ the lading in 
their the the 


second greater tye 


memory by lime of 


lesling was on 
same items. 


1. In 


sta ved 


aeneral, the pupils who 


excelled 


ones in the site-recital groups in both 


home comparable 
testings for historical judqment also, 
but the degree of difference was less 
proportionally than in the factual test. 
as well as less siqnificant statistically. 
In other words. whatever differences 
the tests 1evealed were more in the 
facts of the day's learnings than in 
judqments based on such facts. 

5. All qroups made considerably 
lower scores on the second testing for 
factual learnings. but most of them 
made slightly higher scores on the 
second testing lor judgment. 

6. Neither teaching procedure _ re 
sulted in greater consistency of pu 
pils’ judqment. 

In both lestings, and on both 
factual and judgment items, the pu 
pils of subnormal intelligence in each 
home group excelled their peers in 
the site recital groups more than the 


pupils of normal or superior intelli 
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qence in the home qroups excelled 
their peers in the other qroups. In 
other words, recitals proved least 
satisfactory with subnormal pupils. 

Ss. Subjective estimates indicated 
that the pupils who went on the site 
recital trips manifested greater inter 
est in social studies later than the pu 
pils who remained at home. This 
same tendency was borne out to a 
slight degree by pupils’ own state 
ments of their interest in their various 
school subjects. 

9. Letlers written by students af 
ter the experiment was over showed 
clearly a richer deqree of social in 
sight on the part of the site-recital 
qroups. 

1O. It is altogether likely that a 
combination of class work and _ site 
recitals would prove to be superior 
to either clone .The motivation value 
of site recitals probably will justify 
their continuation. One-day frips of 
cach qreal lenath (nearly one hun 
dred thirty 


though. 


Jo What txtent Modern Physics 


(Continued from page 19) 


miles) are impractical 


education. This is in close correla 
tion with the trend in present day 
tcxtbooks of 


fundamental 


elementary physics, 
where 
classical physics still guide the phys 


the 


applic ations 


ics instructor. modern theories 


and their being con 


f ; ; 
cdensed into an unit al the close ol 


text. 


From the study, only l.7 per cent 


devote more time to the treatment of 


X rays, photoelectric ellect. cathode 


rays and television, electronic emis 
sion and radio tube, and ionization 
than to the treatment of the typical 
subjects in classical physics. Twenty 
one and three-tenths per cent used 
about as much for the treat- 


of all the the 


special theory of relativity, quan- 


time 


ment topics, except 


tum and radiation. and electron dif- 
traction. as for the treatment of. the 


typical topics.” A majority, or 51.4 


per cent, devote less time to the treal 


ment of all nineteen topics, while 


prin ipals of 


25.0 per cent devote no time at all 
to the topics. However. some of the 


schools included a few of the topics 





in this phase of physical science jp 
their chemistry classes. Full detail: 
of this are shown in Table II. The! 
figures in the table are per centages 
of schools. | 
(“ONCLUSION 

1. Schools differentiate, 


extent, in a course ol study in physics | 


to some | 


for college and non-college Groups 
Where there is no differentiation as | 
far as courses are concerned, s hook: | 
adapt their material to the abilitie 
and needs ol the pupils. | 

2. The 
Looks devote considerable space ty 
the 
physic s. But in nearly all of them the | 


regular elementary text. 


treatment. ol topics ol moder 





classical content is compressed ty! 
some extent to allow for an extra uni 
cl modern physic s (theoretical) at the! 
close of the text. 

5. Some of the larger high school 


otter 


moder 
EY RE a Pa 


advanced courses in 
a small per cent ol physics instructor 


deem it advisable to otter thes 


COULSES, 
t. On the whole, LESS TIME j 
devoted to the treatment ol opics i 
modern physics than to “typical sul 
jects” of classical physic S. 
RECOMMENDATIONS | 
Owing to the fact that the majority | 
of the pupils in the secondary s hook 
are and will be consumers of s ienct| 
rather than produc ers, the curriculun 
should contain two courses in physi | 
whose purposes are alike but ditk 
in difficulty. 
humanize _ th’! 


Teachers should | 
tcaching of physics. They must | 
out into industry to find material! 
and information that should be a 
sanized into these courses. 

All of the 


should be adapted to the abilities ar 


needs of the pupils. We must teat 


material in physi 


lor understanding, to develop appr 
ciation, and to develop thinking. 
Spec ialization and general educe 
tion May supplement each other, be 
neither one can be substituted 


the other. 
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|_uCE. Henry R. The 
(Century (With Comments by Dor- 
othy Thompson, (Quincy Howe, John 
: Robert G. Spivac ke 
( jreenwood. ) Farrar 


New Y ork. LOA], 


American 


Chamberlain. 
and Robert rm. 
and Rinehart, Ine. 
SO pp. 
“Americans are unhappy. says 
Time, Life. and Fortune publisher 
Henry R. Luce in this little volume. 
whic h is made up of a reprint of an 
article which appeared in Life Mag 
azine early last February and ol the 
reactions which it called forth from 


come of the commentators upon the 


national and international scene. The 


prin ipal cause lor this condition, Mr. 
| uce believes, is that we are in a 
state of funk—we have been offered 
the “complete opportunity for leader 
ship. but, awed yy the stupendous 
difficulties and dangers involved in 
accepting that leadership. we have 
responded only with nervousness, 
cloominess, or apathy. 

The antidote for this state of na 
tional neuroses, Luce declares, is ac 
tion. lo employ his own words, we 
must, in order to regain our health 
and peace of mind: 

. accepl wholeheartedly our duty 
and our opportunity as the most 
powerlul and vital nation in the 
world and in consequence ... ex 
ert upon the world the full impact 
of our influence, for such purposes 
as we see fit and by such means 
as We sce lit. 

When it comes to specilying just 
what America’s “purposes” should 
be, the 


es * 
vague, As regards meahs =. however. 


author becomes somewhat 
he is extremely explicit. He would 
have the Lnited States not so much 


take 


over England's war, win it, and dic- 


00 to feneland's assistance as 


tate to England, Germany, and the 
rest of the world the kind ol peace 
the United States wants. 

In regard to this matter of Amer- 
ica § going to war, Mr. Luce s article 
retlects a most remarkable candor, in 
view of the fact that it was written 
ala time when war-minded cabinet 
members and senators were talking 


only of all aid short of war and ad 


September, 1941 


vocaling the lease-lend bill as a 
means of keeping us out of war. Mr. 

uce, indeed, was not only honest 
enough to declare then his belief that 
we ought to get into the war: he was 
frank enough to state baldly that we 
we were already in it. 


the kind of 


which he would have America create 


(Concerning world 
in the role of dominant leadership 
he pres ribes for her, Mr. Luce has. 
in spite of his vagueness and perhaps 
inadvertantly, dropped a lew hints. 
with all 


Our Yer 


“sharing 
peoples our Bill of Rights. 


laration ol Independence,’ he would 


I's addition to 


like to permit all peoples to enjoy— 
ct a tee no doubt—‘ our magniticent 
industrial products | and to profil by 
“our technical skills.” When it comes 
lo staking out four areas of life and 
thought in which America may seek 
to realize the vision of the American 
century, he mentions first of all the 
“economic (italics mine) area.” He 
does make prolessions of favoring a 
world economic order “compatible 
with freedom and progress, | but fails 
io state freedom for what or progress 
toward what. There is signiticance in 
Lis declaration that in the decades to 
come Asia will be worth to us (the 
lL nited States) exactly zero—or else 
it will be worth (italics mine) to us 
lour, tive, ten billions of dollars a 
vear.- 


This all sounds suspiciously as il 


Nir. Luce's “purposes” may be the 
creation of a new order ol imperial 
ism dillerent trom the old only in 
the fact that it has Yankee trim- 


mings, that Uncle Sam moves into 
the front office and John Bull accepts 
the status ol junior partner. 

Of those who have commented up 
on Ir. Luce's program, liss Thomp- 
son sounds a resounding amen, chiel- 


ly. one cathers. hecause she doesn t 


like Mr. Hitler. and Mr. Luce’s pro- 
Hitler. Mr. 


tiowe is doubttul whether the author 


cram calls for lighting 


is strictly accurate in reducing Amer- 
ica s position in the world of the pre- 
sent and future to one of a choice 
L.ctween isolationism and internation- 
Mr. Chamberlain likes Mr. 
luce (he him), but he 
doesn't think much of his ideas. Mr. 
Spivack doesn't like either Mr. Luce 


alism. 


works lor 


or Mr. Hitler, but he does like Mr. 
I. LD. Roosevelt. And Mr. Sherwood 
doesn t like Mr. Hitler or Mr. Robert 
NI. Hutichins (how Hutchins cot into 
the discussion isn’t quite clear, but 
he does like both Vir. luce and Mr. 
Roosevelt. ) None seems to cet al the 
central point of whether or not the 
embarkation by the United States up 
on a program ot imperialistic world 
Gcomination would be good for whal 
ails the country. 

Mr. Luce, as well as the others who 
have contributed to the volume, is 
« professional in the art of putting 
Lis views into w riting, and the book. 
aside from providing reading matter 
provocative of thought, is an excel 
lent example of journalism of opin 


nue fubert Smith 


Buros, Oscar Krisen, The Nine 
lcen Forty Mental Measurements 
Y earbook. Highland Park, N. J. 1941. 
674 pp. 

The size and scope ol the Nine 
tcen Forty Yearbook when compared 
with the first of the series published 
ii: 19355 are suggestive of the rapid 
development in the field of testing. 
This one large volume contains not 
only information concerning recent- 
ly published tests but also detailed re- 
views of the best known earlier tests 
and books on testing. 

The outstanding improvement of 
this volume over the 1938 vearbook 
lies in the sreater number and longer 
critical reviews included. There are 
over five hundred reviews from one 
hundred seventy-eight journals. Other 
English-speaking countries are much 
better represented. The reviews are 
nol only complete in Many cases but 
are both favorable and unfavorable. 

Another 


present issue is the very complete ret- 


valuable feature of the 


erence list. For example, lilty-five re- 
for the 


Seashore \leasures of Musical Tal- 


search relerences are oiven 
ent. With the help of these references 
and the reviews users of tests should 
be able to make more satistactory se- 
lections than is often the case. This 
volume should be in every school ol- 
lice and in every library always avail- 
able to those who are interested in 


lests. 
23 





The editor is also rendering a dis- 
tinct service to the prolession by mak- 
ing available the judgment of com- 
petent reviewers. It will encourage 
authors to produce fewer and better 
tests. 


Mersanp, Joserpn. What Do Our 
Students Think? The Modern Educa- 
tion Chapbooks. New York, 1941. 306 
pp. 

This 


four studies in pupils. 


booklet is a report ol 


reactions to 


tiny 


radio, moving pictures, newspapers, 


end plays. This review will present 
en analysis of the findings under 
each of the four classifications. 
Radio Makes Readers. The intlu 
ence of radio programs upon the lei- 
sure reading of school children was 
the only phase of the effects of radio 
listening discussed. One hundred fil 
ty boys in the third year of high 
school served as the basis of the re- 
port. It was learned that: (1) school 
children study radio program listings 
and dial those programs they desire 
to hear; (2) entertainment seems to 
be the quality on radio programs 
which attracts the vouthtul listener: 


and (3) 


those plays which they hear as radio 


high school pupils read 
cramatizations alter hearing the radio 
performance. The writer believes that 
studies of “‘after-radio” tastes would 
be of invaluable assistance in plan 
ning educational radio programs. 
Educational Values of the Cinema. 
Teachers ol English in high schools 
have come to recognize the cinema 
asa powerlul educational instrument. 
This realization leads to a need tor 
studies concerning after-school  cin- 
ema choices. From 173 pupils. it was 
learned that the most popular pic- 
tures were “Dead End” and “Cap 
icins (ourageous. From a list of 
}.346 student viewing of 162 movies. 
the author declares there is a need 
the 


cHect of movie dialogue upon our 


lor studies to determine exact 
speech habits and upon behavior and 


ideas of high school pupils. 


Why Boys Read 


Vlost teac hers are seriously interested 


y 
Newspapers. 


in the development ol correct news 
paper habits. A survey of 180 pupils 
(1) 904 


cent read a daily newspaper; (2) in 


revealed the following: per 


ms 4 . 
New York. the morning new spaper, 
. Daily News. | the 


newspaper, “World Telegram, | 


and evening 
are 
the most read papers: (3) the “Daily 
News and the “Times are the most 


and (4) hall 


the pupils spend more than forty 


popular: more than 
live minutes a day reading the news 
paper. 


Why Boys Like Plays. A 


o' a group ol boys in the junior 


SUFVeYN 


vear of high school revealed that boys 
like those plays which they lirst see 
the 


The surveyor suggested that the prop 


perlormed on legitimate stage. 


er teaching of drama necessitates 
the seeing of the play produced be 
lore it is assigned lor reading. 

As a whole. this booklet is inter 
esling reading. Its cursory treatment 
ol the material does not lend _ itsell 
to other than a reading lor entertain 
ment. 

—Clarence M1. Morgan 

Dunta p Ac ademic Prelerenc> 
PBiank by Jack W. Dunlap. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Husdon, N. 
Y. 1040. 

This prelerence blank is tor the 
use olf counselors in determining the 
academic areas in which the pupil 
is most likely to succeed. The bas’: 
assumption is thai pupil likes and 
dislikes as revealed by responses on 
the blank bear a definite relation to 


his ac hie. ement. 


There are two torms of the blank. 


each with ninety items, and norms 
lor orades SIX through nine are give 
in percentile ranks. The time for giv 
ing is about fifteen minutes and sc or 
ing Is made easy with stencils. This 
measuring device is the result of a 
long period of experimentation and 
133 items «and 


that did 


show a high degree of constancy and 


study. Starting with 


eliminating all items nol 


predic tive value the author finally r> 


duced the list to 180. Correlations i 


were computed — with intelligence 
scores and with subtests of the Vletro. ; 
politan Achievement Test and the 
Stanford Achievement Test using the 
|,iserial r 


tec hnique. Correlations 


range trom .32 to 


72 and are thus 
Ligh enough to suggest a strong re. 
lationship but not high enough to 
oive accurate individual predictions, 

The blank should prove very use. 


lul in furnishing clues as to the sub. 





jects in which the pupil is likely to 


do best. 


—t. L.. Abell 


Consumer tducation 


Lnion of U. 
Class 
(jeneral Series. Consumers Union of 
UL’ S.. Ine. New York. March, 1941, 

No subject in the 


ulum is receiving more attention to. 


S.. Ine, 


Plans, | 


( ONSLMEES 





Labeling. (Consumers 


school ¢ urric- 


day than consumer education, due 


to national delense programs, rising 


prices, and the use ol alloys and sub. 
stitutes for materials in consumer 





soods needed tor national defense, 
‘Among the low-cost teaching mater. 
ials available trom special consume 
the Consumer 


Class Plans issued each month by 


lcsting agencies are 
Consumers Union. These plans are 


short teachable one period lesson 
plans for classroom teac hing with the 
CU) Reports. The reports may be used 
as source material by the teacher @ 
preferably as classroom material by * 
the students. 

In the lesson. plan. Labeling, the 
aims, special techniques. motivation, 
problems and 


relerences are outlined. Other lesson 


plans on such subjec ts as bath owl 


examples. suggested 


sheets. curtains, brands and specid 
techniques are available in the sl 


tile Series and Course Planning Ser: 


5 


ies. 
(opies of the Class Plans may bf ; 
had by writing to Consumer Uniong 
17 Union Square, New York. 
—Bonnie Barri 
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